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The Soviet Book You Have Been 
Looking For May Be in This List— 


Art Albums 
SOVIET PAINTING 


Reproductions, in full colors, of 32 

paintings by Soviet masters. 12 page 
introductory text in English. Beau‘ifully 
bound. Plates are mounted and suitable 
for framing. Size 11” x 1444”. Formerly 
$5.00, now only $3.00 postpaid. 


RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM 


Twenty masterpieces of 18th and 19th 

century Russian painting reproduced 
in full colors, each handsomely mounted 
ready for framing. Beautifully bound. 8 
pages of explanatory text in English. 
Size 11” x 144%4”. Formerly $5.00, now 
only $3.00 postpaid. 


TRETYAKOV ART GALLERY 


World’s richest collection of Russian 

paintings from the 11th century to the 
present. Album contains 24 full-color re- 
productions, toge‘her with 16-page intro- 
duc‘ion in English. Plates mounted and 
suitable for framing. Size 11” x 144”. 
Formerly $5.00, now only $3.00 postpaid. 


PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM 


4 Masterpieces of paintings, sculpture, 
glyptic art, etc., 20 reproductions in 
full color, mounted, suitable for framing. 
26 pages introductory section, in English. 
Album is beautifully bound. Size 11” x 
1444”. Formerly $5.00, now only $3.00 
postpaid. 


Photo Albums 
SOVIET AVIATION 


Soviet aviators, planes, equipment are 

presented in beautiful photographs, 
covering remarkable Soviet flights, such as 
the rescue of the Cheluskin, flights to the 
U.S., North Pole Expedition, etc. Size 
1514” x 104%”. Cloth bound. Special price, 
postpaid $. 75. 


PAGEANT OF YOUTH 


Covers every branch of sport and 

youth activity in the Soviet Union. 
Masters of tennis, track and field, swim- 
ming, boxing, football, parachute jumping, 
etc., demonstrate their achievements. 
Beautifully bound. Special price, post- 
paid $.40. 








Special Bargains 


HISTORY OF THE USSR 


By Prof. A. V. Shestakov. The his- 

tory that has been awarded a Soviet 
prize. First edition was 5,000,000 copies. 
Only translation in English. Cloth bound 
only 60c, postpaid. 


FLIGHT OF THE RODINA 


By L. Brontman and L. Khvat. The 
thrilling story of the non-stop flight 
from Moscow to the Far East by three 
heroic women. Also material on Soviet 
Aviation Achievements. 108 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth bound. Only 30c, postpaid. 


LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE 


By Ivan Papanin. The intensely dra- 

matic diary by the great leader 
of the famous ice-floe North Pole Expedi- 
tion. 300 pages, illustrated, cloth bound. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


1 Complete, authorized text of one 

of the great, historic documents of 
our time. Cloth bound, with silk ribbon 
marker, only 10c, postpaid. 


SOVIET ART POSTCARDS 


1 Packet of 48 full color postcards 

reproducing masterpieces of Soviet 
painting and packet of 24 two-tone gravure 
postcards reproducing masterpieces of 
Soviet sculpture. A _ beautiful souvenir 
for your own library, a perfect gift for a 
friend. The two for only $1.00, postpaid. 


ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN 
TEXTBOOK 


1 This is the latest revised edition 

of the standard text by A. I. 
Smirnitsky and P. P. Sveshnikov, used in 
the Soviet Union in teaching Russian to 
English-speaking workers. 370 pages, 
cloth bound. Only $1.25, postpaid. 


THREE SOVIET CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


1 Here are three of the famous 

Soviet children’s books in English 
translations, printed in the USSR and with 
the original illustrations. Barto’s “By Your 
Side” and “Toytime,” and Marshak’s 
“Fire.” All three for only 50c, postpaid. 








Enclosed please find 


[] check 


Pamphlet Library 


1 There is nothing to compare with 

this PAMPHLET LIBRARY ON 
THE SOVIET UNION, published in the 
USSR. Each of these forty booklets covers 
a different phase of Soviet life and is writ- 
ten by an authority on the subject. Uni- 
form size and binding. Fitted into an 
attractive box for display on your book 
shelves. Each has from 25 to 44 pages, 
illustrated, and bound in durable paper 
covers. Forty booklets, postpaid, only 60c 
per set. $1.00 for two sets. 


Noted Recent Books 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION 
OF RUSSIA 


1 In this great historical work, hailed 

by the American press, the noted 
Soviet historian Tarlé gives the vivid story 
of the people’s war that defeated Napoleon. 
It deals with remarkable analogies with 
Hitler’s invasion. Postpaid $3.50. 


HOW MAN BECAME A GIANT 
1 By M. Ilin and M. Segal. With 


many illustrations. The latest book 
by the famous Soviet children’s writer, M. 
Ilin and his collaborator. A story history 
of how man, aided by science, made him- 
self a giant. $2.00 postpaid. 








MEN AND MOUNTAINS 


1 By M. Ilin, with numerous illus- 
trations. How man remakes the 
world, moves mountains, turns 

rivers from their course, changes the face 
of nature. One of Ilin’s greatest books. 


$2.50, postpaid. 


Soviet Novel for 
only 7c. 


SEMYON KOTKO 


1 By the world famous novelist, 

Valentin Katayev. Translated and 
printed in the Soviet Union. A story of a 
returned Ukrainian soldier in 1918 and 
how he helped drive the Germans out of 
the land. 64 pages, only 7c, postpaid. 
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On cover, Lieutenant Pirozhkov, commander of a heavy 
tank which destroyed an entire Nazi column. 


JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Manager 


ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, Literary Editor 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Atpert Ruys WrtiiaMs, writer and 
lecturer, lived for many years, and in 
many parts, of the Soviet Union. He is 
the author of “The Russian Land,” 
“Through the Russian Revolution” and 
“The Soviets.” The last work was chosen 
by the Committee of American Publish- 
ers for President Roosevelt’s library at 


the White House. 


FerpINAND Bruckner is the noted 
Austrian poet, novelist and playwright. 
Produced by Max Reinhardt, his plays 
achieved world fame. In this country his 
plays have been produced by the Theater 
Guild and by The Studio Theater under 
the direction of Piscator. Several of his 
plays have also been published here in 
book form. Mr. Bruckner’s adaptation of 
Lessing’s “Nathan The Wise” is now run- 
ning on Broadway, at the Belasco Theater. 


Pierre Cort, noted French statesman 
and scholar, now in the United States, 
is professor of constitutional law and in- 
ternational relations. One of the leaders 
of The Popular Front in France, M. Cot 
was a member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and served in several Cabinets 
as Under Secretary of State for foreign af- 
fairs, Minister of Aviation and Minister 
of Commerce. M. Cot supported Ethiopia 
and the Spanish Republic, and was a 
leading advocate of the Franco-Soviet 
pact. 


VsevoLop VIsHNEvsky is the noted Sov- 
jet author, playwright and screen writer. 
Among his plays are the famous “The 
Optimistic Tragedy,” which is on the 
repertory of many Soviet theaters. For 
his scenario to “We are from Kronstadt” 
he received the Order of Lenin. 


Capt. Sercer N. KournakorF is a re- 
tired cavalry officer of the former Russian 
Imperial Army, who has followed closely 
Soviet military developments. He is the 
author of several books. His forthcoming 
book, “Russia’s Fighting Forces,” is to be 
published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 

Jouannes STEEL is a noted writer, 
lecturer and news analyst. He is the 
author of “Hitler as Frankenstein,” “Es- 
cape to the Present,” “The Second World 
War,” “The Truth About Munich” and 
in preparation, “Men of War” to be pub- 
lished by Sheridan House. Mr. Steel is 


, news commentator for Station WMCA, 


New York, and on the Board of Experts 
of the program “Quizzing the War.” 


Rosert W. Dunn is Executive Sec- 
retary of Labor Research Association, and 
on the editorial staff of Labor Fact Book. 
He is the author of “Soviet Trade Unions,” 
“Labor and Automobiles” and co-author of 
“Labor and Textiles” and “Soviet Russia 
in the Second Decade.” He was a mem- 
ber of the technical staff of the First 
American Trade Union delegation to the 
USSR on which some of the material in 


Mr. Dunn’s article in this issue is based. 


Dororny Brewster is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University. 
She has made several visits to the Sov- 
iet Union and has followed Soviet litera- 
ture. She is an authority on the short 
story and is co-editor of one of the 
standard anthologies in this field. 


Proressor H. W. L. Dana is a noted 
lecturer and author and authority on 
the theater, particularly on the Soviet 
theater. On his frequent visits to the 
USSR he established personal contact 
with outstanding personalities of the 
Soviet theater. His “Handbook on Soviet 
Drama” is the leading work in its field. 


Photographs in this issue from Sovfoto and Photochronika unless otherwise indicated. 
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Our Collaborators 

Soviet Russia Today is grateful to 
these and the many others who in 
its first ten years, have helped pro- 
mote American-Soviet understanding. 


PuBLICISTS AND EDUCATORS 

Bessie Beatty, Joseph Breslaw, 
Joseph E. Davies, Jerome Davis, 
Robert W. Dunn, Walter Duranty, 
Mildred Fairchild, Alice Withrow 
Field, A. A. Heller, Vladimir Ka- 
zakevich, John A. Kingsbury, Bea- 
trice Kinkead, Sergei N. Kourna- 
koff, Corliss Lamont, Margaret I. La- 
mont, George Marshall, Arthur Up- 
ham Pope, Quentin Reynolds, Ray- 
mond Robins, Frederick L. Schu- 
man, Charles Seely, Johannes Steel, 
Lincoln Steffens, Maxwell S. Stew- 
art, Anna Louise Strong, Mary van 
Kleeck, Ella Winter, Harry F. 
Ward, Albert Rhys Williams, Victor 
A. Yakhontoff. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

Margaret Bourke-White, Millen 
Brand, Simon Breines, Dorothy 
Brewster, Louis Bromfield, Erskine 
Caldwell, H. W. L. Dana, Paul de 
Kruif, Theodore Dreiser, Lewis 
Gannett, Maurice Hindus, Langston 
i Joris Ivens, Rockwell Kent, 
Joshua Kunitz, Jay Leyda, Robert 
Morss Lovett, Louis Lozowick, Myra 
Page, Paul Robeson, Edwin Seaver, 
Upton Sinclair, Isobel W. Soule, 
Genevieve Taggard, Lynd Ward, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Leane Zug- 
smith, Ferdinanda Reed, Henry 
Hart. 


In ScIENCE AND OTHER FIELDS 

Dr. Llewellys F. Baker, Dr. Wal- 
ter B. Cannon, Dr. George B. 
Cressey, Dr. Harvey Cushing, Dr. W. 
Horsley Gantt, J. B. S. Haldane, 
Earl P. Hanson, Dr. Harold M. Hig- 
gins, Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Dr. Gerald Wendt, 
Sir Hubert Wilkins, Victor and 
Rachelle Yarros. 


From THE USSR 

Alexander Avdeyenko, Ilya Ehr- 
enbourg, Maxim Gorky, [lf and 
Petrov, M. Ilin, Boris Iofan, Vse- 
volod Ivanov, Valentine Katayev, 
Vladimir Kokkinaki, Vladimir May- 
akovsky, Nikolai Ostrovsky, Piotr 
Pavlenko, G. Ryklin, ' Mikhail 
Sholokhov, Alexey Tolstoy, Wanda 
Wassilewska, Mikhail Zoshchenko. 


From OTHER COUNTRIES 

Henri Barbusse, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Rt. Reverend Hewlett John- 
son—Dean of Canterbury, Beatrice 
King, Eric Knight, Emil Ludwig, 
Heinrich Mann, Thomas Mann, Kar- 
en Michaelis,, Martin Anderson 
Nexé, D. N. Pritt, Romain Rolland, 
Pat Sloan, Ernst Toller, the Webbs. 
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“Lash her, beat her! 
In the broken body 
The spirit must break!” 


They lashed her, beat her, 
Seared her skin. 

No word, no sound. 

They whined their frenzy; 
She was still. 

In the unshuddering eye 
The unbroken will! 





They hung on her breast 
The gasoline flasks 

And the sign “GUERRILLA”. 
They knotted the noose 


“In one death chill, 

We'll quench together 
These unexploded fires 
And her spirit's flame.” 


Then to the villagers 
Whipped to the gallows 
To see her die, 


TO ZOYA, 


MARTYRED HEROINE 


She cried: 

“Keep courage, hold hope.” 
To the hangmen: 

“You cannot hang a nation!" 


Thus she died. 


Her unexploded fires, 
Themselves the Nazis lit; 
Now they are ringed in flames. 
The tongues of a million flames 
Cry “Zoyal 
We avenge!” 
Isor SCHNEIDER. 
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Ten Years Toward United Action 


OR ten years Soviet Russia Today has been privileged 

to watch and record those facts about the internal 
developments and the foreign policies of the Soviet Union 
to which all civilized mankind owes no less than its life 
today. 

The world is beginning to understand that the vast 
conspiracy of slander and distortion that has kept the truth 
about the USSR from reaching the people of all coun- 
tries was a part of the preparation for the fascist offensive. 
From the moment Hitler came to power he knew that 
the greatest obstacle to his plans for world domination 
was the mighty nation to the east whose aims were in every 
way the diametric opposite of his own. He and his agents 
everywhere sought to build up so great a fear and hatred 
of this nation that he and his new order would be welcomed 
as saviors of the world from this “menace.” How well 
he succeeded is brought home again today as the grim 
tragedy of France plays out to its sordid climax. 

From the time we first started publication we never 
ceased to warn of the deadly danger that lay in the plans 
of the fascist aggressor nations—Germany, Japan and Italy 
—and their direct agents and appeasers in other nations 
who helped build them up. Year in and year out we 
warned against the blood bath into which the world would 
be plunged if we did not make common cause with the 
Soviet Union to prevent it. 

The credit for this foresight is not ours, This under- 
standing of the world situation was based on a close study 
of the speeches, writings and actions of Stalin and the other 
leaders of the Soviet state, whose wisdom, foresight and 
integrity no well-informed and honest person questions 
today. 

We have sometimes been criticized for showing only the 
rosier side of the Soviet picture. We have no apologies to 
make for this. We knew, as the Soviet leaders and people 
knew, all the difficulties, mistakes, cruelties that inevitably 
accompany revolution, the building of a new society, the 
pioneering of a continent—as they did in our case. But 
each blot on Soviet progress was blown up by the friends 
of fascism until it obscured the whole. We therefore have 
felt justified in concentrating on the sides of Soviet life 
which its enemies—and ours—tried to keep the world from 
knowing. And it must never be forgotten that the haste 
that caused the harsher aspects of the Soviet advance, the 
haste with which the USSR had to force through its indus- 
trialization program at the sacrifice of consumers’ goods, 
its collectivization program at the sacrifice of those who 
were opposing it, and the building up of the invincible fight- 
ing machine which today, in General MacArthur’s words, 
carries the hopes of civilization on its banners, was made 
necessary by the knowledge of what the fascists were plan- 
ning. 


As Americans we have supported the Soviet Union stead- 
fastly through this past decade not only because we felt 
that one tenth of the world’s population inhabiting one sixth 
of the earth’s surface should be permitted to determine 
their own way of life, but because we have felt that the 
rest of the world would be enriched by close and friendly 
contact with this great people and the new institutions and 
culture they were developing. And beyond all this, we have 
insisted that the safety of the democratic world and its insti- 
tutions depended on making common cause with this great 
progressive land against the enemy of mankind. 

Thus we fought for the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations finally consummated by President Roosevelt after 
the long years of estrangement. We consistently advo- 
cated closer trade relations, closer collaboration in every 
sphere. We supported every move for collective security 
tirelessly championed for many years by the great states- 
man Maxim Litvinov, whose presence in Washington to- 
day means so much to our country. 

We gave to our readers full accounts of the series of 
treason trials which exposed and drove from Soviet life 
those on whom Hitler was counting as his Quislings and 
Lavals. We warned of the consequences of Munich and 
of the exclusion of the USSR from the councils of Europe. 
In the fateful summer of 1939 we echoed Litvinov’s warn- 
ing of the year before: “Tomorrow may be too late, but 
today the time for it is not yet gone, if all states, and the 
great powers in particular, take a firm and unambiguous 
stand on the problem of the collective salvation of peace”— 
while impotent missions from the appeaser governments 
then in the saddle twiddled their thumbs in Moscow and 
the Axis powers completed their preparations for war. 

When the German-Soviet non-aggression pact was con- 
cluded we showed that it was the only alternative left to 
the Soviet Union by the democratic powers’ refusal of co- 
operation. We provided undistorted reports of the course 
of the Soviet-Finnish war and analyzed its meaning, which 
the world understands so well today. Month after month 
we showed that the Soviet Union was not playing Ger- 
many’s game, but was in fact blocking the Axis, gaining 
far more from the non-aggression pact than she ever gave, 
using the essential time thus won to build up her fighting 
strength to the point where, alone of all the victims of Nazi 
aggression, she could hurl back Hitler’s Wehrmacht and 
give the world hope of its final annihilation. 

We recall these things now because it must be under- 
stood that the courage and selflessness and superb fighting 
skill of the Soviet people did not spring suddenly into 
being with the Nazi attack on June 22nd and will not van- 
ish as suddenly when the war is over. These things have 
been carefully nourished and prepared. The confidence 
and understanding which are due to the Soviet leaders and 
people as our allies today, were due them all along. The 
fact that they were so long withheld, and that in conse- 
quence the cost to the people of both nations has been in- 
finitely greater, only intensifies our present debt. We are 
in debt to Russia for her sacrifice of millions of lives lost 
and maimed, for the destruction, over an area as great as 
that encompassed from our Atlantic seaboard westward as 
far as Detroit, of countless homes and farms, great indus- 
trial structures and priceless monuments of human culture. 
And we are all the more in debt to them for having made 
their fight harder and their sacrifice greater by the years of 
exclusion from the comity of nations, with all its conse- 
quences in depriving them of the materials and allies they 
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needed in preparation for the present war for survival. 
There is only one way to pay this debt. 
By sending more and more supplies—tanks, airplanes, all 

the materials of war and by opening up a new front in 


Europe—NOW! 


A Second Front for Victory in 1942 


E believe that the time has arrived when a second 

front in Europe can be successfully opened by Britain 
and America, and that the argument that “we are not 
yet ready” is no longer valid. We base this belief on the 
increasing number of statements from authoritative sources 
on both our industrial and military preparedness. 

Secretary of War Stimson said on April 17 that we are 
close to the stage of being ready for an offensive. General 
Marshall and Harry Hopkins strongly indicated that their 
trip to England was connected with plans to invade Europe. 
Donald Nelson announced that U.S. production is already 
“over the hump” and that the combined war production 
of the United States, Russia and England is now much 
greater than that of the Axis nations. Following President 
Roosevelt’s directives urging the speeding up of deliveries 
to the Soviet Union, shipments of war materials to the 
USSR are already decidedly on the upswing. Speaker 
Rayburn disclosed recently at a talk in Texas that our 
airplane production now exceeds 3300 monthly, and that 
we are far ahead of our 45,000 tank schedule for 1942. 
Ernest Bevin, British Labor M. P., stated recently that 
Britain was now producing as many planes as Germany. 

The stamina of our fighting forces we know. What 
they can do has been shown at Bataan and Corregidor, 
in the brilliant flights of our aviators, in the heroism of 
the men of our Navy. We know, too, what support will 
be given by our civilian population—the seamen who are 
carrying war supplies through submarine and mine-infested 
waters, the men and women selflessly subordinating their 
personal interests to war production needs. 

Put all these things together, add them to England’s 
brave fighting forces, her airmen, her commandos, add all 
the conquered peoples of Europe ready to rise against the 
hated despoilers of their lands if given the opportunity— 
and it is clear that the United Nations have got what it 
takes to mount an immediate offensive against Hitler, heart 
and backbone of the Axis. 

Military logic—according to experts—demands it. Of 
Hitler’s 350 divisions 200 are actively engaged and 30 held 
in reserve on the Eastern Front. That leaves only 70 dis- 
tributed over Europe and Africa and to police an enormous 
coast line which it is physically impossible to guard with 
so few men. It is known too that there are three to four 
million men under arms in England, and growing contin- 
gents of American troops nearby. Offensive action on an- 
other European front would compel the transfer of enough 
German divisions from the East to give the Red Army the 
opportunity for a finishing blow. 

Increasingly confident statements are coming from Soviet 
spokesmen. Lozovsky, head of the Soviet Information 
Bureau on April 10 declared: “Hitlerite Germany will 
be smashed in 1942,” and in Jzvestia, on April 13, the 
Soviet President, Mikhail Kalinin, wrote this good news: 


The German airforce no longer has superiority in the 


a . The tank ratio is being gradually evened out... 
the fighting efficiency of the Nazi troops is lower today than 
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COL. RAYMOND ROBINS 


Head of the Red Cross Mission to Russia during the First World War 


OVIET RUSSIA TODAY has arrived! 

This fact gladdens me beyond words. There has been no more 
wise, informed and steadfast medium for the truth regarding Soviet 
Russia for so many long and difficult years than your courageous 
and inspired magazine. 

A vast multitude of the great and near great now delight to do 
honor to Lenin's great dream. Davies' luminous and admirable 
"Mission to Moscow" is immense and just the antidote for the Lyons, 
Eastman, Chamberlain, Utley poison. Successful lawyer, public offi- 
cial, democrat, capitalist and millionaire who refused to be taken in 
by the tea-table chatter of the seven per cent who had been kicked 
down the back stairs of history and their counterparts in the capitals 
of the world—he sensed the magic transformation of the workers and 
peasants of the Soviet land through the creative quickening of 
Lenin's vision—sensed the facts of Soviet Russia and told his truth 
with simplicity and power. 

After | read General MacArthur's cablegram of testimony to the 
Red Army on the late anniversary of its birth, and then a score of 
other congratulatory cablegrams, | felt as spoke Simeon of old, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ... for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation." 


CORLISS LAMONT 


Chairman of the American Council on Soviet Relations 


N° magazine that | know of is more deserving of praise and honor 
on its tenth anniversary than Soviet Russia Today. 

The decade from 1932 to 1942 has been of critical importance in 
the history of the Soviet Union and of the world at large. During this 
entire period Soviet Russia Today has steadily, year in and year out, 
presented to the American people the facts concerning the USSR, 
both in the sphere of internal events and of foreign relations. Surely 
no publication in all of America has had a more significant job to 
perform or has done its job better. Informative, stimulating, beau- 
tifully edited in regard to both literary and pictorial content, 
Soviet Russia Today has established a unique and honored place 
for itself in a country that contains the highest as well as the lowest 
forms of journalism. 

It was back in 1932 that | myself started to take a serious interest 
in the Soviet Union. That was the year of my first visit to the 
USSR. And | can say without qualification that ever since that time 
Soviet Russia Today has been invaluable to me. Month after 
month its editors have put out a magazine of such varied excellence 
that not only the average reader, but also teachers, scholars and pro- 
fessionals in general can use it to continuous advantage. 

All congratulations, then, to Jessica Smith, Theodore Bayer, Isidor 
Schneider and the entire office staff for the splendid work they have 
done throughout these ten years. Let me add, too, how much | have 
personally enjoyed my collaboration with the editors of Soviet Rus- 
sia Today in the important and often unpopular cause of telling 
the truth about the USSR. One feels ever grateful to have such 
associates and friends and to be able at all times to rely on their 
judgment and steadfastness. 





before . . . German reinforcements are not as reliable as 
the regular troops and even the regular soldiers now sur- 
renders more willingly than before . . . The Hitlerites will 
have no eggs or butter. In the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia 
they will find no grain. 

On the anniversary of the signing of the Soviet-Japanese 
non-aggression pact Pravda issued a sharp warning to the 
rulers of Japan: 


It is necessary that military and fascist cliques whose heads 
have been turned by military successes realize that their 
prattle about an annexationist war in the north may cause 
damage, in the first place and most of all to Japan herself. 


It is of vital importance to the Allied cause that Ger- 
many, infinitely stronger than Japan, should be conquered 
first, and the problem of defeating Japan will then be 
greatly simplified. But if the Japanese militarists should 
start trouble on the Soviet borders it is clear what their 
fate will be. 

Thus the compelling argument of Maxim Litvinov (see 
full text of speech on page 28) that Allied victory is im- 
possible without the defeat of Hitler and that his defeat 
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On April 14 Admiral William Standley presented his credentials as Ambassador of the United States 
to the USSR to Mikhail Kalinin. (In foreground, left to right) Admiral Standley, Dekanozov, Deputy 





Commissar for Foreign Affairs, President Kalinin. 


requires united efforts, is bolstered today both by the objec- 
tive facts that the means are at hand to administer this 
defeat, and by ‘the swelling chorus of demands for the 
immediate opening of a second front in Europe. 

The samples of such demands we print elsewhere in 
this issue are only the beginning. Since their printing we 
have seen editorial opinions of many papers from coast to 
coast demanding immediate offensive action. At the huge 
Win the War Conference of the Greater New York CIO 
Council on April 18 the main resolution called for ‘The 
opening of offensive fronts and particularly a Western 
Front against Germany.” Several other state CIO coun- 
clis have taken similar action, as have numerous meetings 
of both CIO and AFL workers. 

Indicative of the widening groups of our people recog- 
nizing the surpassing importance of the Russian front was 
the luncheon of the Women’s Division of Russian War 
Relief at the Waldorf Astoria on April 14, at which Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mme. Litvinov were jointly 
guests of honor. Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard presided and 
Archibald MacLeish, director of the Office of Facts and 
Figures gave the keynote speech. Mr. MacLeish emphasized 
our debt to the Russian people and strongly denounced 
those who attempt to divide the American people from 
their Russian Allies. Among many other meetings of 
importance should be noted the recent Victory Meeting 
held by “The Protestant” at Carnegie Hall, addressed by 
the Dean of Canterbury from London with a strong plea 
for launching a Western Offensive now. At this meeting 
the noted writer Pierre van Paassen made a significant 
speech of tribute which began with these words: 


We are gathered here this evening to give expression to 
our unbounded admiration for the superb fighting qualities 
and amazing heroism of the men and women of the Red Army 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. They have de- 
served well—and each lengthening hour they continue to 
deserve well—of the cause of freedom everywhere in the 
world. For it is the men of Russia, under Stalin and Timo- 
shenko, who are today, still virtually alone, standing on free- 
dom’s ramparts and facing the fiercest onslaughts of which 
the marauders of humanity are capable. If Hitler cannot 
say today that he has conquered and therefore impose his 
peace of slavery on the nations of the world, it is because in 
front of him stands like a wall of steel the colossus of the 
Red Army, undefeated, undismayed and daily growing 
stronger. 


( 


That force not only deserves our support, it provides 
the assurance that united action with them can bring 
about the defeat of our main enemy—this year. 
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Slav Unity—Hitler’s Doom 


LAV Unity is one of the greatest menaces facing Hit- 
ler. With the Wehrmacht held by the Red Army, 
with a powerful guerrilla second front in Serbia, with the 
V-front activities most marked in the other occupied Slav 
countries, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, with Polish armies 
being equipped in the Soviet Union to join in the war of 
liberation, Slav unity is one of Hitler’s chief nightmares. 
Two powerful stimuli to Slav Unity were given last 
month in the second All-Slav meeting in Moscow, held on 
April 8th and The Win-The-War American Slav Con- 
gress held in Detroit on April 25 and 26. 

It would take columns to describe the proceedings of 
the Moscow meeting or even list all the participants, the 
countries represented and the organization, including 
fraternal societies, labor groups, and churches, and notables 
prominent in many fields, who sent greetings. These greet- 
ings were received not only from Slav organizations and 
individuals but from German, Finnish, Italian and Hun- 
garian organizations and indivduals, and from all parts of 
the world. Dozens of messages from notable Slavic indi- 
viduals and organizations were received by Soviet Russia 
Today and forwarded. The congress concluded with a 
stirring appeal for Slav unity, which was broadcast every- 
where. As a result of the meeting a new monthly magazine, 
Slavyane (The Slavs), was established. The proceedings of 
the meeting are to be published in all Slavic languages. 

We were on the press before the American Slav Con- 
gress convened. But from the preliminary panels held by 
the separate Slav groups, and from other activities it was 
clear that in the number of the groups participating and 
in the enthusiasm shown, the congress was certain of a 
tremendous success. The tone and liveliness of the sessions 
were forecast by the Michigan Committee of the Congress 
which published a pamphlet “Slav Unity—Hitler’s Doom,” 
and issued a manifesto outlining tasks which include more 
speed in arms production, full participation in civilian de- 
fense activities, defense bond purchases, support for Allied 
War Relief, and merciless struggle against disrupters of 
national unity among Americans of Slav descent. 





Special Announcement 


Our June issue will be a special issue devoted to the cause 
of Russian War Relief. It will have more pages and will be 
printed in a much larger edition. We call on our readers to 








support this cause in every way and help distribute this issue. 








For American-Soviet Friendship 


On its tenth anniversary of service in the cause of promoting under- 
standing of the USSR, your magazine receives greetings from— 


Beatrice and Sidney Webb 
TELLING THE TRUTH: 


ARMEST congratulations to the authors of Soviet 

Russia Today on its Tenth Anniversary. Through 
this magazine they have told the truth about the Soviet 
Union, its political and industrial democracy, its racial 
equality, its planned production for community consump- 
tion, and the substitution of social service for the profit 
making motive. Through this new civilization the workers 
by hand and by brain have transformed the life of the 
200,000,000 inhabitants of the vast territory. ‘There can 
be no unemployment, no decline of the birth rate as there 
is in the capitalist democracies. The Red Army with its 
courage, hard work and excellent equipment has succeeded 
in defeating Hitler’s powerful military machine hitherto 
victorious over Europe. The treacherous assault of Hitler’s 
ally, Japan, on American and British territory is another 
instance of the need for an all-out alliance with the USSR 
so that Japan may be defeated after Hitler is defeated. 
When victory comes our three nations must work together 
to bring about a combination of security and comfort, 
culture and cooperation, for the mass of humanity. 


ait. ke verend Hewlett Johnson 
Dean of Canterbury 


UNITE FOR THE FINAL BLOW — NOW! 


EARTIEST greetings to the Tenth Anniversary 

Number of Soviet Russia Today. ‘Today your 
country and ours can see the great value of your work 
during the past ten years in spreading truth and enlighten- 
ment about our great Ally the Soviet Union, because what 
you have said was the truth. 

Soviet Russia has stood as the great barrier between 
fascist barbarism and the safety of our own countries. The 
pariah of the nations has become the savior of mankind. 
For nine months the Soviet Union alone has borne the full 
brunt of the Nazis’ and jackals’ attack. It is the strategy 
of Hitler and the Japanese to break their opponents one 
by one. We must throw all our power into the fray this 
Spring. 

Britain and America must open a Western offensive, 
seize the initiative and force Hitler to fight on two fronts. 
This is what Hitler fears. This is our most urgent task— 
to defeat Germany and end the war this year. 

If we fail the Soviet Union again, we deserve to lose 
the war. The majority of the British people favor an 
offensive stand. Like greyhounds in the slips we have 
men, machines and munitions ready to unleash against 
the enemy. Hitler is about to launch everything Germany 
possesses in a final great gamble this Spring, to stake 
everything on smashing Russia now. For Hitler it is all 
or nothing. 

Japan will strike the Soviet East. Vladivostok, dagger 


at the heart of Japan and key to the Pacific is vital and 
should be held. The safety of America depends on it. 
The best defense of Vladivostok is a final smashing blow 
against Hitler. 

The climax of the war approaches. The fate of human- 
ity hangs in the balance. Must the Soviet Union continue 
to stand alone as she has during the past nine months? 
The united nations’ united power is overwhelming. Their 
need is only for the leadership that will concentrate this 
power for the final blow NOW. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

It is imperative to act at once, boldly and fearlessly, 
risking so little for so much. ‘Thus we can defeat the 
inhuman forces of savage barbarism, and ‘so save all that 
is best in the world. 

Let us end once and for all the tyranny of war, fear 
and insecurity and insure to our children the right to grow 
up in a decent, civilized world free and without fear. 


William A. Batt 
Head, Division of Materials, War Production Board 


RUSSIA IS A DEPENDABLE ALLY 


ATE last summer the President sent a mission to 
Moscow to confer with the Russians on ways in which 
we could help them. JI was fortunate enough to be one 
of those who went, and my experience was one which I 
wish every American could have. I went with a somewhat 
uncertain feeling about the Russians’ ability to stand up 
to all-out war—I became very quickly convinced that 
the entire population is in the fight, to the last woman and 
child. I went rather doubtful of the Russians’ technical 
skill—I found them extraordinarily hard-headed and skilful 
at running their factories and turning out the machines 
of war. I went very much perplexed and troubled by 
accounts circulated here of disunity and arbitrariness in 
the Russian government; I found that government strong, 
competent, and supported by immensely vigorous popular 
enthusiasm. In a word, I went with a question to be 
answered: Is Russia a dependable, a competent ally, with 
whom we should cooperate, with whom we should share 
our military equipment as far as we can? And my question 
was answered for me in a ringing affirmative. 

In the total war which has come upon us we need badly 
to realize our own full powers—to muster all our own 
energies to the common task. The full appreciation of 
those who are fighting with us—the sense of what they 
have suffered and what they are determined to do to achieve 
final victory—is essential to the full performance of our 
job. Such an appreciation goes far toward awakening our 
full enthusiasm, even as it helps to develop a clear under- 
standing of how our energies must be joined with those of 
our allies. For this reason it is today essential that Ameri- 
cans understand the problems which Russia faces and the 
immensely capable way in which those problems are 
being met. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 














FROM LEADERS IN THREE GREAT LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


A.F.IL. JOSEPH BRESLAW 
Vice President 1.L.G.W.U. 


LL encouragement to Soviet Russia Today which, 

today and for ten years, has with great effectiveness 
brought the Russian viewpoint to Americans. Its infor- 
mation is particularly, commendable at present, demonstrat- 
ing the will and vigor of the USSR which, as a United 
Nation, has clasped hands with the United States, Britain, 
China and twenty-odd nations solely devoted to the 
extermination of Nazi encroachment, Nazi brutality, Nazi 
inquisition and Nazi slavery. 

Not all propagandists for the Hitler Order have sur- 
rendered since Pearl Harbor. ‘There are still numerous 
Nazi and fascist agents, isolationists, fifth columnists and 
even sixth columnists, who are reluctant to lay down the 
weapons of rumor, gossip and vituperation; who snipe at 
the American war effort; who dig away at the foundations 
of organized labor; who scatter words of hate to separate 
America from Britain, and Britain from Russia, and Russia 
from America—and so on, endlessly campaigning to 
interrupt the unity and the vitality of the Allied forces. 

These un-American elements will never succeed. Within 
America we are building a national unity so strong and 
impenetrable as to allow no sectarian interest, no personal 
or group devotion to impede the war effort. As for the 
British, our link with that gallant people, who alone held 
the fort for civilization, has been forged in common battle 
—it will not be cut. 


And as to the Soviet Union, the Nazi poison pen, in- 
sidious and cunning as it may be to create antagonisms, 
is utterly fruitless. Here the Nazi propaganda pales and 
dies—faced by the deeds of the mighty Red Army. 

From Murmansk to Kerch, the Red Army, which was 
given six weeks of life by the Nazi scribblers at the begin- 
ning, has hammered back the Hitler “invincibles.” Passing 
Leningrad through Smolensk to Kharkov to Crimea, to 
Kerch, the Red Army, “ill-equipped and ill-trained” in 
the words of the pro-Nazi word-makers, has chased the 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


N O publication today is of greater value to Americans in under- 
standing what is happening in the world than Soviet Russia 
Today. It is an admirable presentation of New Russia and our 
relations with this great nation. | should say that it was impossible 
to have a complete understanding of this changing world without 
including Soviet Russia Today. 


DR. WALTER B. CANNON 


Head of Department of Physiology, Harvard University 


DURING the invasion of Spain by the military forces of Hitler and 
Mussolini (1936-39) many Americans were unsympathetic with 
the Republic because Soviet Russia was sending arms and munitions 
to its defenders... Now that England and the United ‘States are at- 
tacked by Hitler and Mussolini these Americans welcome gladly the 
help of Russia and are not shy about acknowledging their gratitude. 
It is well to remember that during the war in Spain, Russia was the 
only European power which adhered to international law in support- 
ing the established democratic government (while France, England 
and the United States refused support), and that Russia is now the 
only European power that is fighting effectively for the cause of the 
democracies against aggressive dictators. We may feel deep grati- 
fication in knowing that the role Russia has played in the past and 
is playing at present in the effort to preserve a democratic way of 
life is at last being appreciated. 
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Nazi commanders and their tanks and their planes. Over 
a front longer than 2000 miles, the Red Army, “bereft of 
leadership and incapable of a united stand,” has placed 
the Nazi supermen on the defensive. The Russian front 
has become the Nazi rear. 

And throughout the entire world, the Nazi mouthers 
of discord and hate and treachery have beat a hasty 
retreat—and the Red Army advances. 

This offensive must and will continue. Forgetting the 
timid, defensive approach of the past, we must attack, 
attack, attack. The armies of enslavement, undefeated at 
the moment, will fail of their objective. On many fronts 
and every front they will be beaten into submission. 

The world will be free. 

As Americans, we repudiate all attempts to divide the 
United Nations, fighting in every part of the globe for 
world freedom. As Americans, who give heart to all the 
boys on land, on the sea and in the air who will preserve 
for the world its liberty and its humanity—as Americans, 
we salute the glorious exploits of the Soviet Red Army. 


RAILROABS A. F. WHITNEY 


President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S recent order that shipments of war ma- 
terials to the Soviet Union be expedited is in recognition ef the 
fact that the outcome of this war may be decided within the very 
near future by the battles now raging on the Eastern Front. There is 
no question but that the American people will respond wholeheart- 
edly to the President's leadership, which is marked by the ability to 
see first things first, that is, to see that closer collaboration with Rus- 
sia will insure the defeat of Hitler and consequently hasten the de- 
feat of the junior Axis partners. 


€. de ae REID ROBINSON 


President International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


CONGRATULATIONS on your Tenth Anniversary! 

At this critical time, when unity within the United Nations is a 
condition for survival in our death struggle with the fascist Axis, your 
publication is performing an important service by promoting under- 
standing and confidence—the foundation on which unity rests—be- 
iween tne peoples of the Soviet Union and the Unite  Staies. 


MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


| AM convinced of the very great importance of bringing about a 
better understanding between the people of the United States 
and those of the USSR, both for a closer collaboration in the war 
effort against the common enemy and for the building of a better 
and more peaceful world after victory has been won. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Professor of Political Science, Williams College 
ONGRATULATIONS to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY on the success- 


ful completion of a decade of invaluable work on behalf of 
Soviet-American understanding and solidarity. The last peace was 
lost because the forces of ignorance, fear and suspicion rendered 
impossible the formation of a united front between the Soviet Union 
and the Western democracies against Fascist aggression. No publi- 
cation has done more to counteract those forces in America than 
Soviet Russia Today. The present war and the next peace can 
be won only by full collaboration between America and Russia as 
genuinely and permanently United Nations. No publication will con- 
tinue to do more to achieve this goal than Soviet Russia Today: 
The first ten years are the hardest! Keep up the good work! 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


HE .U.S. and the USSR each has a lot to learn from each ether ~. 


and | hope each may learn the good from the other and not the 
bad. | read with interest everything | can get hold of on the USSR 
in war as | did in peace and | welcome SRT and wish it all success. 
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OLLOWING a lecture I gave the 

other day, a man got up in the 
audience and very deliberately asked: 
“What you say about cooperating 
with Britain and Russia is all very 
well, Mr. Steel, but even men like 
Ambassador Davies and others who are 
in favor of aiding Russia as much as 
possible, have obvious mental reserva- 
tions. How far would you go in com- 
promising with Communism and aiding 
Russia?” 

The questioner’s intentions were ob- 
viously hostile and I answered him as 
follows: “Russia has lost two million 
men on the Eastern Front. 

“This means that in the end, two 
million less American and British sol- 
diers will die in Europe. Precisely the 
value put on the lives of these two 
million American and British  sol- 
diers is the extent of our debt to Rus- 
sia.” 

| think that this is perhaps the most 
realistic argument that can be advanced 
today for all-out aid to Russia. ‘The 
difficulties in getting the American peo- 
ple used to the idea of full collabora- 
tion with Russia without any mental 
reservations are, of course, tremendous 
since the newspapers and the radio for 
many years did everything but con- 
tribute to a better understanding be- 
tween the two nations. Therefore it 
is perhaps best to start from a realistic 
premise. 

No one can tell when the first Ameri- 
can and British troops will again set 
foot on the Continent of Europe. While 
Great Britain and the United States 
have been training and preparing these 
armies of invasion, the Russians have 
succeeded in making at least half of 
the German army a prisoner of the 
Eastern Front. 


Tanks bound for Russia from Britain. 





OUR DEBT TO RUSSIA 


Meanwhile, there is much talk about 
the German Spring offensive which 
may very well have gotten under way 
by the time these lines appear in print. 
Unfortunately, however, the general 
habit is still to talk about German rath- 
er than Russian intentions. This is, no 
doubt, due to a large extent to skill- 
ful German radio propaganda which 
first tries to tell us that American 
supplies to Russia would come too late 
anyway and secondly, it tries to pre- 
vent us from thinking about the Rus- 
sian preparations for a Spring offen- 
sive. Obviously, the Russian General 
Staff has been as busy as the German 
General Staff. It is safe to assume 
that the Red Army General Staff has 
been doing some planning of its own. 

It is difficult to understand why 
anyone should be afraid of the much- 
heralded German Spring offensive 
about which the Nazi radio has. been 
talking for months now. After all, the 
Red Army, throughout the entire Win- 
ter and Spring, succeeded in holding at 
least two hundred German divisions. 
They have mauled these two hundred 
German divisions to such an extent 
that Hitler had to throw in forty 
divisions of reserves. 

Germany indeed, is no longer finding 
her own strength sufficient. She has 
been forced to put the utmost pressure 
upon the Rumanians, the Finns, the 
Italians, the Hungarians and the Bul- 
garians in order to get additional, al- 
though unwilling, cannon-fodder, The 
Red Army, on the other hand, is a 
coherent and unified organization. 
Furthermore, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that. Hitler will succeed in 1942 
where he failed in 1941 when he was 
at the peak of his strength. For six 
months, Marshal Voroshilov has been 





By JOHANNES STEEL 


training a great reserve army to the 
east of Archangel. . . . an army that 
has been equipped in part with British 
and American supplies. It consists of 
a total of at least one hundred and 
twenty divisions: infantry, tanks, cav- 
alry and motorized troops. To the 
south, Marshal Budyenny has rebuilt 
his Cossack army. The Red Air Force, 
furthermore, is twice as strong today 
as it was a year ago. 

Meanwhile, American and British 
supplies are now beginning to arrive 
in an almost unending stream while 
Washington and London have official- 
ly recognized the pivotal importance 
of the Eastern Front. 

Upon his arrival in Kuibyshev, Rear 
Admiral Standley issued a statement 
saying that the United States considers 
the supply of Russia second in import- 
ance only to the United States Navy 
and that the best way America can 
aid Britain is to enable the Russians 
to continue killing Germans. 

The recognition of these military 
realities is a long step forward in the 
creation of mutual trust and confidence. 
The gallantry of the Red Army and 
the stoic resistance of the Russian peo- 
ple have moved Great Britain and the 
United States. They have brought the 
realization that neither the Red Army 
nor the Russian people would have 
fought in such a fashion had they not 
felt they had something worthwhile to 
fight for and defend. Out of this re- 
alization has grown the determination 
of the American and British people to 
get to know the Russian people better. 

This is perhaps, the most hearten- 
ing and satisfying result yet of the al- 
liance between the United States and 
Great Britain on the one hand and 
Russia on the other. 


Tanks coming off an American assembly line. 
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HE year 1942 will be the year 

of victory or the year of defeat. 
There is little chance that military 
operations will be finished before De- 
cember 31 of this year. But we will 
know, by then, who is going to win 
the war, because we will know if the 
fascist states are capable of dominating 
the world or if they. are to crumble 
in the near future. 

The fate of the war is linked to the 
fate of the Soviet Army. The war will 
be lost, irremediably lost, by the fascist 
states if they do not succeed in destroy- 
ing this army. Japan and fascist Ger- 
many have no chance of victory unless 
the Red Army is destroyed, because the 
military might of their adversaries 
will continue to increase, while their 
own military might, having already 
reached its maximum, is condemned 
to decline. 

On the other hand, if the Soviet 
armies, in spite of their courage, should 
be defeated, the balance of military 
forces would become so favorable to 
the fascist coalition that there would 
be no way of reéstablishing an equi- 
librium. Liberated from the Russian 
menace, Germany and Japan would 
be able to concentrate their forces on 
the enemy which they would have 
chosen to break down first. They 
would then conquer, one after the oth- 
er, Asia, Africa, Australia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and after that they would be the 
masters of the world. It could hardly 
be imagined that America would be 
able in the time at its disposal to build 
up an army more powerful than the 


Red Army. And even if such an 
army existed, it would be _ impos- 
sible to consider seriously transport- 


ing it and landing it in a Europe pro- 
tected by the German army. ‘True, 
some declare that America will build 
an air fleet capable of dominating 
Europe. But the present level of tech- 
nical development does not allow us 
to imagine an aerial force capable of 
operating three thousand miles from its 
bases. And the difference in industrial 
capacity between America and a Europe 


that had absorbed Russia, would hardly 






Flyers of the RAF fight fascist bandits shoulder to 
shoulder with Soviet flyers in the North of Russia 





justify our indulging in such fancies. 

The truth is that we shall win the 
war if the Soviet armies are able to 
resist the formidable attack of the 
German and Japanese forces combined. 
If the Soviet -forces were to be crushed, 
there would remain only one chance to 
the adversaries of fascism; that is the 
revolutionary struggle hastening the 
decomposition of fascist society from 
within. But that would mean a long 
drawn out struggle and during the 
decades necessary for its realization the 
world would be subjected to barbarism. 

The question of whether the Russian 
armies will be able to hold against the 
fascist coalition is not a Russian ques- 
tion; it is an inter-Allied question. 
There has been abundant proof of the 
strength of the Red Army, of the 
quality of its commanders, of the cour- 
age of its troops, of the spirit which 
animates it. But the best armies cannot 
do without war material. At the present 
moment Germany’s industrial resources 
are superior to those of Russia, prin- 
cipally because she has added to her 
own factories and workers the factories 
and workers of those European nations 
she has reduced to slavery. During 
the winter of 1941-42 Germany pro- 
duced more armaments than Russia; 
she has immense quantities of war 
material to hurl against those who are 
fighting for the freedom of the world. 

The Allies have two ways of saving 
themselves and saving the Soviet Army, 
and these two ways must be used at 
the same time. First it is necessary 
to compensate by the war production 
of America for the differential between 
Russian and German production. Un- 
fortunately to do this is not enough. 
President Roosevelt and his Adminis- 
tration have understood very well that 
in order to save young American lives 
it was necessary to furnish material to 
Russia. But they have come up against 
technical obstacles due to difficulties 
of shipping and the slowness with which 
capitalist industrial organization has 
adapted itself to the necessities of mo- 
dern war. They have also encountered 
political obstacles due to the resistance 


For a Seeond Front 
in EKurope 


By PIERRE COT 





The former Air Minister of France urges. action now 


of certain reactionary circles which still 
refuse to accept the fact that they owe 
their salvation to Soviet Russia. So 
it has become essential to combine with 
this first action a second action, namely, 
to support the effort of the Russian 
army by creating a second military 
front. 

The creation of a second front is 
difficult but necessary. One or several 
landing operations in Spain, in Norway 
or at some other point would certainly 
not be an easy matter. The operation 
would be highly dangerous and costly, 
with no assurance of directly visible 
results. It is even possible that, in 
order to make a successful landing it 
may be necessary to give up the defense 
of some other highly important point, 
or even to run the risk of the temporary 
loss of Egypt. It is possible that the 
landing troops might be thrown back 
into the sea by the German army, and 
that Hitler would again have the occa- 
sion to announce new victories to his 
people. Napoleon used to say that it 
was necessary to know how to lose a 
province in order to win a war. The 
single aim of the opening of a second 
front in Europe must be to force Ger- 
many to divert troops from the Eastern 
Front, in order to face the menace 
created in the West. The war will be 
won by the Allies in 1942, if the Red 
Army is not crushed, just as surely as it 
will be lost if the Red Army is crushed. 

Up to this date, Soviet Russia has 
supported the biggest weight of this 
war. She has shown to the world 
what are the capacities of a people who 
fight not for any masters but for them- 
selves. The world owes Russia an 
immense debt. If the Democracies do 
not begin now, in 1942, to pay this 
debt, it is possible that never again 
will they be in a position to do so. 

The Democracies must understand 


that they are menaced by a mortal 


danger; the danger of losing the war, 
in 1942, on the Russian Front, because 
of their failure to support that front. 
If we avoid this danger, we will win 
the war in 1942, and victory will 
follow. 
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EXPLODED 


MYTHS 


By ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


Along with the myth of Nazi invincibility, the Red Army 
has demolished a multitude of other myths and illusions 


PEAKING in forums, service clubs 
and colleges in Canada and the 
West, one finds the general public still 
mystified and dumbfounded by the 
fighting power of the Red Army and 
the high morale of the Soviet people. 
In some cases it is a state of mind 
bordering on shell shock. And small 
wonder. Imbued with certain wide- 
spread ideas and notions about Russia, 
they are now suddenly called upon to 
reverse them completely. They had been 
led to believe that the Soviet Union was 
infested with Fifth Columnists and 
traitors. Now they are suddenly told 
by Anthony Eden and others that it 
is a country without a Quisling. They 
had come to believe that the Soviets 
were on the road leading back to the 
Middle Ages and barbarism. Now they 
are told by eminent leaders like Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Lord Beaverbrook 
that civilization and its hopes rest upon 
the banners of the Red Army. 

In adjusting themselves to this new 
appraisal they realize now how one- 
sided was their information. They had 
heard all about Soviet privations, pur- 
ges and bureaucrats, but little or noth- 
ing about the tremendous achievements 
of the Soviets in industry, agriculture, 
education, science. A recital of those 
ordinary facts, such as every regular 
reader of Soviet Russia Today takes 
for granted—appears to the public at 
large as extraordinary and almost in- 
credible. But open-minded now—they 
are eager to listen and learn. 

This change of mind and heart is, of 
course, directly due to the Red Army. 
In demolishing the myth of Nazi in- 
vincibility it has demolished a number 
of myths, illusions and misconceptions 
about the Soviet Union and its peoples. 


The Muzhik Myth 


First, the myth about the hundred 
million peasants of Russia being awk- 
ward, shambling creatures of the soil, 
incapable of ever becoming masters 
of the machine. Widely held in the 
West it was especially fostered by the 
Germans. “The Russian peasant is a 
good fellow,” said Bismarck, “as long 
as he keeps his shirt outside his trous- 
ers!” In other words, let the Russians 
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remain a primitive agricultural people, 
serving as producers of raw material 
for the factories of Germany and a 
market for their goods. And anyhow 
weren't they mechanically inept by na- 
ture, congenitally unfitted to build an 
industrial civilization? The only reason 
why the peasants could not at first 
operate machines was simply that they 
were not brought up with them. 

It was, of course, no easy task to 
learn the ways and technique of these 
new contrivances. Accustomed for cen- 
turies to the slow moving ox-cart, the 
wooden plow and the sickle, they were 
called upon suddenly to adjust them- 
selves to the swift tempo, complexity 
and precision of the modern machine 
and assembly line. This took a heavy 
toll in stoppage, breakage, spoilage and 
rusting, to the great distress of the 
American engineers serving as guides 
and instructors. But nevertheless they 


~ did learn and learned quickly. In the 


course of a decade more than ten mil- 
lion peasants and nomads were trans- 
formed into mechanics—competent ones 
as the recent Anglo-American commis- 
sion to Moscow heartily attests. They 
know now how to build these compli- 
cated instruments of modern industry 
and they know how to run them. And 
as with the peasants who became work- 
ers in the factories, so with those who 
have remained on the farms. 

With this mastery of the machine 
has come a great change in the char- 
acter, outlook and capacity of the till- 
ers of the soil, profoundly affecting 
them as citizens, and as soldiers. Be- 
fore the formidable complex instru- 
ments of modern warfare the old peas- 
ants would stand aghast and bewil- 
dered, but to the sons of the peasants 
there is nothing alien or mysterious in 
armored cars, tanks and airplanes. They 
are only larger replicas of those 700,- 
000 tractors and harvesting combines 
with which they are already well ac- 
quainted. With their construction, re- 
pair and operation they are familiar. 
Over the fields they have driven them 
singly and in echelons. No great strain 
for them to step from the throttles of 
tractors to those of the tanks; from the 
levers and controls of the combines to 
those of the combat planes. Thus the 


collective farms as well as the factories 
are technical training grounds for the 
air force and army. Through them this 
new generation acquires at least the 
rudiments of the basic knowledge and 
skill essential to their work as pilots, 
gunners and tank drivers. 

The Nazi Storm Troopers on the 
road to Smolensk, raked by machine 
gun bullets from the Soviet dive bomb- 
ers, or cowering for days in dugouts 
under the deadly accurate drumfire of 
Soviet artillery, have no illusions about 
the “mechanical ineptness” of the Rus- 
sians. A bad day for them when the 
Soviet peasants tucked their shirts in- 
side their trousers and became me- 
chanics, 


The Chaos Myth 


Another illusion was that the Soviet 
Union, with its hundred republics, 
races and peoples had no organic unity. 
On the contrary, it turns out that un- 
der the supreme test of war they mani- 
fest the greatest cohesion, loyalty and 
solidarity. In this hour of trial, Mos- 
cow is not harassed and bedevilled by 
racial dissensions, by demands from sub- 
ject peoples crying out for more self- 
government and freedom. The basis 
for the solution of these problems was 
laid by Lenin and Stalin twenty-five 
years ago in the Declaration of Rights 
of the Peoples. The supremacy of the 
Great Russian was disavowed. No one 
race henceforth was to dominate an- 
other. As equals they were to enter 
into “a free union of free peoples.” 
Treated as colonial peoples no longer, 
the resources and industries of each are 
now developed to the utmost. To each 
is assured its own language and culture 
resulting in a great Renaissance of 
national literature, music, dance and 
folklore among all, as reflected in the 
All-Union Olympiads of Arts and Spar- 
takiads of Sport. 

This does not mean that all the 
devils of racial greed, contempt and 
exploitation have been driven out. But 
the Soviet Union has gone a long way 
toward the solution of these vexing 
problems. It presents the spectacle of 
189 peoples speaking 150 languages, 
different in tradition, blood, color and 
creed, enjoying the same rights, welded 
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(Right) All Heroes. All the members of this 
plane crew have received government deco- 
rations. 


(Below) Red Army men retake a village near Kharkov. 
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(Below) Soviet war orphans in a Saratov children's home. (Below) Red Cavalry on the attack. 





together into a single federation of 
nations. It demonstrates that the as- 
pirations and interests of the most di- 
verse people can be satisfied and at the 
same time they can be united in the 
work of building a new society and in 
defense of what they have built. 

What a catastrophe if it had been 
otherwise! Then the vast Eurasian 
plain would be like the Balkans and 
Central Europe split up into a score 
or more of rival hostile states. And, 
like them, subject to piecemeal con- 
quest, plunder and slaughter by the 
Nazis. But the Soviet peoples knew 
too well the serfdom and degradation 
in store for them under the heels of the 
Nazis. That is why the first bomb that 
fell on Soviet soil rallied them all, from 
the Caucasus to the frozen tundras of 
the Arctic. Shoulder to shoulder with 
the blond fair-haired Russians marched 
the swarthy legions from Kazan and 
Samarkand; Kirghiz and Kalmuck 
horsemen from the steppes; Cossacks 
from the Don, the Kuban and the Am- 
ur; Tadzhiks, Turcomans and Tatars, 
Ten million men of a hundred races, 
colors and creeds battling against the 
concept of a world dominated by any 
one people and for a world where all 
nations can have their rightful places in 
the sun. 


The Mismanagement Myth 


A third illusion was that the huge 
cumbersome Soviet apparatus, economi- 
cally weak and creaking badly in peace- 
time, was doomed to speedy collapse 
under the impact of war. True, the 
Soviet press has always printed fla- 
grant instances of inefficiency, misman- 
agement and bungling, assailed the 
bureaucracy practiced in the arts of 
evasion, indolence and sabotage. On 
these grounds most of the foreign ex- 
perts and authorities, proclaiming that 
something was fundamentally wrong 
with Soviet industry and transport, 
predicted their early breakdown. 

Now all reports from American en- 
gineers and correspondents in Moscow 
indicate exactly the opposite. Almost 
unanimously they pay tribute to the 
speed, precision and coordination with 
which industry functions under the 
stress of war. Even transport, sup- 
posedly the weak point in the Soviet set- 
up, stands up admirably to the heavy 
burdens imposed upon it. The railways 
carry nine million troops to the front 
and evacuate millions of tons of grains 
and machinery. Huge plants are dis- 
mantled, shipped out to the Urals or 
Siberia and in six to eight weeks are in 
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full production again. Most of the lines 
leading into Moscow and Leningrad are 
severed, but food and fuel keep going-to 
their seven million citizens; out of 
them flows a steady stream of muni- 
tions, tanks and airplanes for the fronts. 

On every side are evidences of that 
organization and preparation which far- 
sightedly located big industrial bases 
in the Urals out of reach of the bomb- 
ing planes; double-bridged as well as 
double - tracked the ‘Trans - Siberian 
railway; and developed in time the 
plants for synthetic rubber. Factories 
for watches and kitchen utensils swing 
over to the making of fuses, cartridges 
and bombs in a week or a month; mil- 
lions of women step into the jobs in ma- 
chine shops, forges and tractor-stations 
vacated by the men mobilized for the 
army; and the whole vast apparatus 
is geared and meshed to the maximum 
output. It used to be said that the Rus- 
sians might be adept in the creation and 
staging of plays, ballet, processions, 
demonstrations, but that they couldn’t 
organize industry. That old myth seems 
now completely shattered. 


The Myth of the Spiritless Masses 
A fourth and quite widespread il- 


‘lusion was that the Soviet masses were 


cowed and spiritless or, seething with 
discontent and rebellion, would rise up 
to welcome the invaders. Among 180 
million people there must be a certain 
number with grudges and grievances. 
But Hitler seems unable to find them. 
From Archangel to the Black Sea and 
out to the Pacific, almost every man, 
woman and child has risen up to work 
or fight in defense of their land and 
government, vindicating that statement 
of Voroshilov, “Our soldiers are all 
the Soviet peoples.” 

In tens of thousands, they join the 
partisan bands, knowing well that they 
are doomed to death or torture if cap- 
tured. They spring trom the forest to 
strike panic and terror in the enemy’s 
rear; mislead his straggling columns 
into swamps and ambushes; hurl blaz- 
ing gasoline bottles at tanks and bar- 
racks. And less dramatic, but no less 
heroic, are the deeds of the men and 
women toiling long hours in mines and 
mills on a meager diet to keep the 
munitions steadily coming out of the 
machines. For good. reason President 
Roosevelt acclaims their “almost su- 
perhuman will power and courage.” 
Winston Churchill calls upon the Brit- 
ish public to emulate the devotion and 
confidence of the Soviét peoples in their 
leaders and government. The London 
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Times exhausts its superlatives in prais- 
ing their loyalty, stamina and morale. 

What is the source of all this? In 
their effort to explain, the experts con- 
jure up the celebrated Russian soul 
which is supposed to perform in strange, 
unaccountable ways. Or they ascrive 
it to a mystic devotion to the Russian 
soil. ‘There is a streak of mysticism in 
the Russian as in other people. But 
above everything else they are realists. 
One is on surer ground in tracing the 
sources of Soviet morale and endurance 
to certain concrete, tangible things the 
Soviets have given the people—or rath- 
er, which they have themselves achieved 
through the Soviets. The expanding 
economy constantly opening up new 
opportunities and positions. The vast 
complex of schools, institutes, colleges, 
technicums, training and fitting them 
for these positions. The system of in- 
surance against accident, illness and old 
age, liberating the people from the cor- 
rosive dread and fear of want. The 
243,000 collective farms equipped with 
modern machinery and power in which 
they have a stake and a share. And so 
on. 

To all these concrete things must 
be added one thing more that gives 
meaning and significance to their lives. 
That is the feeling of being engaged 
in a great adventure—the building of 
the good society in which will be neither 
poverty nor injustice nor strife between 
classes nor nations. No one has ever 
seen that good society. There is little 
evidence of it in the world today, or 
in Russia. But in spite of all privations, 
setbacks and blunders, the Soviet peo- 
ple believe they are on their way to- 
wards that good society. In millions of 
lives it is a powerful factor making for 
that stamina and endurance and morale 
which today amazes the world. 


“The Greatest Military Achievement 
in History” 


Of all the myths demolished by the 
Red Army, the greatest is that regard- 
ing itself—its weakness and _ inabilty 
te fight. Decapitated by the purges it 
was demoralized and doomed to speedy 
defeat. Such was the all but unanimous 
opinion of the military experts, pre- 
dicting that the swastika would be fly- 
ing over the Kremlin within a month— 
three months at the most; that before 
winter was over the Red Army would 
be making a last ditch stand in the 
Urals. It looked that way at the outset 
when the Red Army reeled back under 
the surprise assault of the Nazis. They 

(Continued on page 33) 



































March 10, Leningrad, by cable 


ENINGRAD is covered with thick 
hoar frost. St. Isaac’s Cathedral is 
all silvery white. Through the snow 
Leningraders seem to hear: Peter’s 
booming voice “Soldiers and sailors, 
how goes it?” hear the beat of horses’ 
hooves and the tread of battalions. In 
the march of three centuries of the 
great city’s history stream the banners 
of Lesnaya, Gangut, Poltava, Kuners- 
dorf, Ismail, the Alps, Borodino, Co- 
logne and Leipzig, Sevastopol and the 
Balkans, the banners of 1905, of the 
October Revolution and of Perekop. 

The marchers inquire of the city and 
the front: “How goes it, sons?” 

“Everything’s all right, ancestors.” 

Hitler and his General Staff sched- 
uled the capture of Leningrad for Aug- 
ust first. 

In the early weeks of the war two 
tank groups consisting of five divisions 
were rushed from Kaunas toward 
Pskov. Moving along the old highway 
via Luga one was supposed to break 
into Russia’s northern capital. The 
other was to block it off from the rest 
of the country by seizing Novgorod 
and cutting off the main railroads. 

But the divisions accustomed to roll 
unobstructed along Danish, Dutch, 


Belgian and other convenient roads, 
here met a crushing blow. Near Luga 
the Germans not only had to meet a 
frontal attack, but found themselves 
outflanked. Near Novgorod the Ger- 
man Eighth Tank Division was routed. 

So Leningrad announced that it has 
remained a fighting city, that it had 
not lost its old ways. 

No enemy has ever taken our city. 
Hitler intended to be its first captor. 
The capture would mean seizing a 
mighty naval, political, cultural and in- 
dustrial center ; opening the way to the 
Urals, cutting off the USSR’s northern 
communications with England and the 
United States, and capturing the Volga 
river routes to Rybinsk, Yaroslavl and 
Moscow’s rear. 

But the July blow failed. Leningrad 
was the first to begin upsetting the 
German time table. Hitler deferred 
the date of the capture of Leningrad 
—from August 1 to August 15. 

Over Germany’s railroads and motor 
roads in the northeastern direction, 
infantry divisions, tank divisions, mo- 
torized divisions and aviation corps 
transferred from France, Belgium and 
Holland sped against Leningrad. 

Other large formations of tank 
troops and infantry were rushed across 


the Baltic Sea. These the Baltic Red 


Submarine in the Neva River during the attack on Leningrad. 


(Right) Workers of the Kirov factory who took part in the city's defense. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE 
CITY OF LENIN 


By 
VSEVOLOD VISHNEVSKY 


The author of “We Are From 
Kronstadt” writes of the heroic 
defense of beleaguered Lenin- 
grad by its sons and daughters 


Fleet, child of Leningrad, re-routed to 
the bottom of the sea—forty-five trans- 
ports in all, apart from the cruiser 
Koeln and a number of destroyers. 

The second German attack was 
launched on August 8. Masses of 
troops designed to serve as battering 
rams moved toward Leningrad. The 
German airforce bombed the roads 
and swept them with fire. Following 
motorcycle and armored reconnaissance 
units rolled several thousand tanks, 
followed in their turn by infantry 
which had lived on the fat of Europe. © 
A Goebbels-Himmler propaganda wave 
was sent to inundate our rear. Radio 
broadcasts, leaflets, rumors, appeals of 
“eyewitnesses,” old men with watering 
eyes, volunteering advice “not to shed 
blood for nothing” and “Spare Lenin- 
grad!” Parachutists, rocket shooters, 
rumors and more rumors mixed half- 
and-half with bombings and explosions 
and the smoke of fires. 

Leningrad plunged into battle. Great 
and beautiful this fighting city. It went 





















out to meet the enemy at Kingisepp, 
Luga, the villages of Medved and 
other districts. 

Bloody battles filled those sultry July 
days. Attacks of planes, attacks of sail- 
ors, attacks of students of military 
schools, attacks of infantry, attacks of 
the Volunteer People’s Guard, attacks 
of guerrillas. ‘Brother, don’t be taken 
in by any of the psychological attacks of 
the Germans. Should I retreat, you kill 
me. If you retreat, I’ll kill you.” With 
this vow the men of the Baltic Fleet, 
sons of Leningrad, marched into 
sheaves of tracer bullets, into the thick 
of exploding mines. Leningrad workers, 
members of the Volunteer People’s 
Guard, jumped from troop trains be- 
fore they came to a stop crying: “For 
our own Leningrad!” 

For the first time in the two years 
of the total war the Germans felt 
that things were beginning to take a 
serious turn for them. Diaries on Ger- 
man bodies had entries: “A different 
kind of foe... .” 

In six weeks of battles the German 
divisions lost 60 to 65 per cent of their 
effectives. Hitler’s assault was spent. 

The heat was unprecedented. The 


rivers dried up. The Luga, which was 


to serve the Leningraders as their 
autumn line of defense, grew shallow. 
The marshes dried up. The Lenin- 
graders fought on, black with sweat 
and stubble. The enemy brought up 
new reserves. He attacked in an unex- 
pected direction, across the shallowed 
river. Again the battering ram, the 
wedge, and a new wave of bombings. 

At the factories, in the port and in 
the trenches International Youth Day 
was observed with song and extra 
work. On their free day workers dug 
trenches, collected scrap iron, unloaded 
ammunition. 

In the factories new workers — 


youngsters, women—were taught how 


to operate machines. Invalid artisans 
produced shovels, spades, pliers and 
pails for the anti-aircraft defense. At 
the stations railwaymen uncoupled cars 
in burning trains. The telegraph wires 
brought greetings to Leningrad from 
all parts of the USSR and the world. 

The women’s guerrilla detachment 
of Evdokia Mironova exterminated 
Germans—‘‘detachments of men have 
nothing on us.” Through the enemy 
lines came the cashiers of the village 
and district financial departments and 
state savings banks, bringing the public 
funds to the proper authorities for 
safekeeping. Architects drew up plans 
for the speedy repair of buildings and 
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lent a hand in camouflaging possible 
targets. Pensioners, old Petersburg 
workers, some of whom once belonged 
to the circles conducted by Lenin and 
Krupskaya, returned to the factories. 

The Leningraders contributed the 
first 18 million rubles to the defense 
fund—giving wedding rings, earrings, 
brooches, silver. On September 9 Len- 
ingrad launched a collection of warm 
things for the front. An exhibition dis- 
played the trophies collected in the 
fighting. Leningrad added to the cap- 
tured German banners of old, new 
ones captured in the present war. Dur- 
ing three September days, 91 German 
planes were brought down near the 
city. The Red Banner Baltic Fleet 
vowed to the citizens of Leningrad on 
September 14, “The enemy shall not 
enter Leningrad!” The same day in the 
Uritsky Palace the Komsomols vowed, 
“To fight to the last drop of blood.” 
The 66-year-old worker Bessonov, who 
had sent six sons to the army, dug 
trenches and donated his blood. 

On the night of September 17, the 
huge cupola of the aurora borealis 
appeared above the city like a grim 
crown. A magnetic storm disturbed 
ship compasses. The cannonading went 
on without let-up. The Kirov plant 
went on producing tanks under fire. 
Leningrad’s Young Pioneers wrote to 
their fathers in the ranks: “Smash the 
Germans!” The oldest citizens, going 
into the front-line trenches said: “Sons 
of ours, we demand the greatest cour- 
age! Defend our great city to the last 
drop of blood.” And the answer was: 
“Fathers—we won’t disgrace the name 
of Leningrad!” 

Hitler kept on deferring the cap- 
ture of Leningrad—to October 1 to 
October 15, to dates unnamed. Lenin- 
grad, wasting no words, kept on deci- 
mating General von Leeb’s armies. In 
six months the Germans lost over 260,- 
000 men near Leningrad, among them 
the parachutist division which had cap- 
tured Crete. In a letter found on one of 
its dead we read: “I’d rather jump 
three more times on Crete than fight 
here.” 

In November Hitler said that his 
troops, which had campaigned through- 
out Europe, would overcome the diffi- 
cult last miles to Leningrad and he, 
their tender-hearted Fuehrer, wished to 
spare the blood of the German soldiers. 
A two-fold lie—his troops did not span 
those last miles nor did Hitler spare 
his soldier’s blood. In that very Novem- 
ber Hitler sent two army groups to con- 
summate the fight for Leningrad: One 





under General Schmidt against Tikh- 
vin, the other under General ‘Tomas- 
chek upon Volkhov. Both were routed 
in Leningrad fashion. 

The Germans fondle the idea of 
bringing Leningrad to terms by block- 
ade. Hunger, exhaustion, apathy, the 
spirit of capitulation, they hope will do 
what their armies failed. On these 
“plans” one war prisoner speaks: “We \ 
figured out that your stocks must be 
exhausted by November, yet here it is 
March and you still hold out—Nein, 
Mein Gott, you are even attacking!” 

Bring us to terms by blockade? By 
starvation? It won’t work. Look into 
the eyes of the Leningraders. In them 
you'll read determination. We don’t 
weep over the fallen. Our city was 
conceived and created in a great North- 
ern war. Shooting, privations and hard- 
ships have been known to our city since 
its infancy. Through shooting, priva- 
tions and hardships our city marched 
with Lenin to victory. Through shoot- 
ing, privation and hardships the city 
has marched with Stalin—advancing 
ever closer to victory. Through the 
exceptionally grave triais of 1941 and ¢ 
1942 the city will attain victory with- 
out losing its beauty, its power and 
magnificence. 


(Top) Transpolar Flyers (left to right) Gro- 
mov, Yumashev and Baidukov conferring on 
battle assignment. (Center) Cossacks going 
into attack on the Moscow Front. (Bottom) 
Machine Gunners moving to a new firing line. 
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THE FIRST THREE HUNDRED DAYS 


PrRipay, April 17, 1942, was the 

three-hundredth day of the Ger- 
man-Soviet war. This day falls on the 
eve of the great spring and summer 
battles which will decide the question 
whether this is a Three-Year war or 
an N-Year war. 

The fate of the British Empire, 
maybe of the United States, and of 
at least a generation of Soviet people 
will be decided on the muddy battle- 
fields north of the Sea of Azov. 

This three-hundredth day calls for 
a brief review of the course of the war 
not only because it marks a second 
turning point—the halfway mark of 
this period, the one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth day, marked the first turning 
point—but also because it is multiple 
of thirty. The numeral “30” used to 
be the favorite denominator of com- 
mentators, analysts and even highly 
placed military experts. At the zero 
hour of the German invasion the more 
optimistic among these gentlemen gave 
the Red Army a 30-day lease on life. 
Then they gave it 60 days. Later, 
like benevolent bankers, they extended 
the “note” to 90 days. They have 
since quit talking dates, resorting to 
the device of tacking on the word 
“still”: The Red Army is still fight- 
ing,” it “still retains the initiative,” 
in other words, it “still exists.’”? Good. 

The three-hundred-day period can 
be neatly divided into two equal parts. 
During the first one hundred and fifty 
days the Germans had the initiative. 
During the second one hundred and 
fifty days the Red Army has held it. 
The turning point fell on November 
18, 1941, when as I noted at the time 
in my diary of the war: 

The Commander-in-Chief on the Ros- 
tov Front, General von Kleist, threw in 
four divisions (three Panzer and one 
motorized) between Rostov and Novo- 
cherkassk with the object of outflanking 
the former city, taking it in the rear and 
forcing a crossing of the Don, toward 
the cis-Caucasian plain. The German di- 
visions wedged themselves in between the 
Northern Donets and the Don and 
reached the latter. But here they met 
with a surprise. Soviet troops struck 
from the flanks and closed the gap. Squad- 
rons of “sturmovik” fighters attacked 
the German troops. Von Kleist’s tanks 
began darting hither and yon, trying to 
escape the trap. Some 200 of them per- 
ished during the first hours of the. battle. 
The attempt of the Germans to force 
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the Don may be considered liquidated . . . 

After that on sector after sector the 

initiative passed to the Red Army. 
* 

The first 150 days can be divided, 
roughly, into five thirty-day periods. 

First Period. The great German 
central wedge pushes clear from the 
border to Smolensk and gets stuck be- 
tween that city and Dorogobuzh. Pene- 
tration—450 miles. The German left 
flank reaches mid-Esthonia. Penetra- 
300 miles. The German right marks 
time in Bessarabia. Penetration—bare- 
ly 50 miles. 

Second Period. The Smolensk wedge 
remains stuck, but the German flanks 
are being flung forward. On the left 
the Germans reach the line of the 
Luga River and Lake Ilmen. Pene- 
tration—400 miles. On the right wing 
the Germans break through to the 
great bend of the Dnieper. Penetra- 
tion—400 miles. 

Third Period. The Smolensk wedge 
remains stuck. Timoshenko wages 
a local counter-offensive in the Yelnia 
sector in order to frustrate the German 
preparations for a resumption of the 
central thrust at Moscow. The Ger- 
mans push forward slightly north of 
Lake Ilmen and invest Leningrad. 
Penetration—450 miles. South of 
center the Germans force a crossing 
of the Dnieper, take Kiev and reach the 
line of Poltava-Konotop. Penetration 
—400 miles, In the extreme south they 
reach Perekop. The front line is now 
almost straight from the Crimea to 
Leningrad. 

Fourth Period. The Germans push 
forward along a broad front stretching 
from Lake Ilmen to the Sea of Azov. 
They reach Kalinin, Mozhaisk, Malo- 
Yaroslavets, Kaluga, Orel, Kharkov, 
the heart of the Donbas, Taganrog. 
They start the attack on Perekop in 
the Crimea. The average penetration 
along the entire front south of Lake 


Ilmen is now roughly 500 miles from 
the border. 


Fifth Period. The Germans thrust 
four main, comparatively narrow wedg- 
es into the Soviet lines. In the north 
they penetrate into the region of Tikh- 
vin (500 miles from the border of East 
Prussia). North of Moscow they 
thrust at Klin and Dimitrov (600 miles 
from the Bug River). South of Mos- 


cow they reach Skopin (600 miles from 
the Bug). In the south they take Ros- 
tov and thrust beyond (600 miles from 
the Pruth River). 

The war reaches the first turning 
point with the attack of Marshal 
Timoshenko’s troops against von Kleist 
at Rostov. 

The Germans have now occupied 
roughly half a million square miles for 
which they have paid: 6,000,000 men 
killed, wounded and prisoners (of these 
probably 2,000,000 killed and the rest 
wounded and prisoners). Some 2,000,- 
000 may be assumed to have been re- 
turned to the ranks in one capacity or 
another, leaving a net German deficit 
in manpower of some 4,000,000 men. 
The number of prisoners is probably 
not high because an advancing army 
usually loses but few prisoners. Fur- 
thermore, no figures on prisoners have 
ever been given by the Soviet High 
Command. During the same 150-day 
period the Red Army lost 490,000 men 
killed, 1,112,000 wounded and 520,000 
unreported. 

The German losses in materiel were: 
tanks—15,000; planes—13,000; guns 
—19,000. Soviet materiel losses were: 
tanks—7,500; planes—6,400; guns— 
12,900. 


The second 150-day period can also 
be divided into five thirty-day periods. 

First Period. The Red Army de- 
stroyed the four main German wedges. 
At Tikhvin it thrust the Germans back 
to the Volkhov River, regaining some 
100 miles. At Kalinin it thrust the 
Germans back beyond Volokolamsk, re- 
gaining 90 miles. South of Moscow 
the Germans were hurled back to a 
point just east of Kaluga, the Red 
Army regaining nearly 150 miles. At 
Rostov the Red Army drove the Ger- 
mans beyond Taganrog, outflanking 
that city and regaining some 100 miles. 

Second Period. This period is char- 
acterized hy the tremendous strategic 
breakthrough of the Red Army in the 
Valdai region, the Soviet troops occu- 
pying Kholm, Toropets, Ostashkov. A 
gain of about 150 miles (total gain on 
Kalinin Front for the first two months 
of the counter-offensive—240 miles). 
This breakthrough prepared the encir- 
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HEMEUHHM OHHYNAHTAM! SOVIET 
| WAR 
POSTERS 


(Right) One of the famous Tass window 
posters. The slogan reads: "Destroy the 
German invaders to the last man!" 


{Below) Another Tass window poster. 

The caption quotes a Russian folk say- 

ing: "Those who drive stolen horses land 
in the mud." 


(Left column, top) This is another of the 
Tass window posters. The rhymed caption 
(not shown in the reproduction) reads: 


None can march 

In the whirling snow 
Yet our Soviet youth 
To battle go. 

On skis they glide 
Upon the foe 

Flank them and deal 
A crushing blow. 


| 
| 
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(Left column, bottom) This poster shows 

joint British and Soviet bomber squad- 

rons over Berlin. The rhymed caption 
reads: 


The brother peoples kept a tryst 

Over the enemy town. 

When they clasped hands, on Nazi heads 
An iron death rained down. 


(Verses on these pages freely translated 


by Isidor Schneider). 
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PIGS 


(Rhymes for poster to right) 


Some Nazi troopers 

On their murders bent 
Saw three little piggies— 
Ach! heaven sent! 


When such a supper 
Hove into view 
Delirium seized 
That Kultured Krew. 


Forward," came the order 
“Pigs knuckle jam! 

Heil Hitler, 

And a dish of ham!" 


But guerrillas appeared 
And they dined instead 
On hand grenades 
And powdered lead. 


When the meal was over 
There remained of the crew 
Guests for Valhalla 

And prisoners two. 


And these were told 
Of the traps we spin, 
Pigs to pigs, 

And the pigs fall in! 
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CAPTURED INTO FREEDOM 






By FERDINAND BRUCKNER 


Men in Nazi uniforms have their first op- 
portunity to speak in Soviet prison camps 


ERMANY is today the most 

unknown land on earth. We 
know what is going on in the jungles 
washed by the waters of the South 
Pacific. And even in the remote Arctic 
North, land of eternal ice, where men 
fight indomitably against their foes, 
we learn sooner or later from eye- 
witnesses what is taking place. But 
what is happening in the heart of 
Europe remains hidden there. Germany 
is the country from which we hear 
least though it shouts the most loudly. 
We know only one thing: that loud 
and penetrating voice which keeps 
on coming from Germany is not the 
voice of the German people but the 
voice of those who bind the mouths 
of the German people while they them- 
selves shout and rant. So far the Ger- 
man people have uttered only a single 
sound: silence. What does it mean, 
this mysterious, truly incomprehensible, 
threatening and baffling silence? 

On February 13 of this year the 
German flyer Lieutenant Heinrich 
Freitag left his base, flew over the front 
lines and landed in the vicinity of 
Lozovenka on the Russian side of the 
line. He surrendered at once to the 
Russian sentries and expressed the de- 
sire to make a written declaration. This 
statement has since been re-printed 
verbatim in an excellent new anti-Nazi 
magazine, Freies Deutschland, pub- 
lished monthly in Mexico City. And in 
it the voice of the German people 
grows audible. 

Lieutenant Freitag is not from a 
working class family nor does he come 
from intellectual circles. He is a 
typical product of the German middle 
class to whom everything is “correct” 
if it comes from above. This is the 
class which sees or rather saw in Hitler 
the savior of the German people. 
Freitag plunged enthusiastically into 
the Nazi war of conquest and was 
ready to die for a “Greater Germany.” 
For in the years preceding the present 
war the youth of Germany was sys- 
tematically inoculated with the idea 
that the German race is superior to 
all others and therefore destined for 
mastery of the world. German middle 
class youth especially, to whom the 
Weimar Republic failed to give mean- 
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ing and purpose, grew quickly enthused 
by these so-called “heroic” ideas and 
surrendered without resistance to Na- 
tional-Socialism. And indeed events 
seemed to confirm the superiority of 
the German race. How could all these 
young people who were living in a 
feverish atmosphere of victory even 
before the war realize that all the 
conquered peoples, from the Poles to 
the French, were so easily subjugated 
because their ruling governments 
feared their own people more than they 
feared Fascism. No, their “Fuehrer” 
was right. Their foes were inferior, 
degenerate races. They deserved to 
go under. This feeling that they were 
“superior beings” is the only explana- 
tion for the Germans’ unexampled 
behavior in the conquered countries, 
for the crimes and brutalities they 
committed wherever they went. The 
fact that their “Fuehrer” provoked 
them by systematically using demorali- 
zation as a weapon of war still does 
not adequately explain these events. 
Even a man in a Nazi uniform is still 
a member of the human race. Only 
if he is filled with the conviction that 
he is “more” than that does the beast 
within him gain the upper hand. 

And after he had marched irresist- 
ibly to the West, the South and the 
North, only one direction remained. 
He had only to march to the East and 
Europe would be his. So he marched 
to the East, against Soviet Russia. For 
years it has been dinned into his head 
that the Russians are particularly “in- 
ferior.” So here, he thinks, his job 
will be an easy one. And here for the 
first time he comes to his senses. 

Many have analyzed the strategic 
significance of the Russian resistance. 
Ask yourself what the military position 
of the Western democracies would be 
if the Red Army were not fighting 
on their side and for them. The very 
thought of it makes one dizzy. But 
the moral significance is fully as great. 
The Russian resistance has shown the 
entire world the power of a free people. 
The concept of power, hitherto closely 
bound up with the idea of dictatorship, 
has acquired new meaning. The power 
of the people is greater than the power 
of dictatorship. This experience will 


have still deeper and as yet unimagined 
consequences for the Germans, includ- 
ing the non-Nazis. Since the era of 
military conquests by the Prussian 
Frederick the Great, discipline from 
“above” has become one of the founda- 
tion-stones of their philosophy of life. 
Now they see that the discipline of a 
free people fighting in common is far 
stronger. 

Lieutenant Heinrich Freitag sud- 
denly begins to open his eyes. “I was 
horrified to see innocent Russians hang- 
ing from the balconies in Kharkov,” 
he writes. Surely he saw innocent 
Belgians and Dutchmen hanging on the 
Western front; yet at that time he 
did not really see them. He took for 
granted that inferior individuals were 
hanged. “I also learned that Jews 
were shot by the scores in Taganrog,” 
he writes. Imagine, what a discovery! 
The Lieutenant saw nothing of the 
anti-Jewish riots which went on in 
Germany for years, yet they occurred 
before his eyes. Perhaps he even 
participated personally in them; never- 
theless he knew nothing of them. He 
had to come to Taganrog to get excited 
about them. “I hate Hitler’s army,” 
he suddenly discovers, ‘‘an army which 
burns cities and villages, robs and pil- 
lages the civil population, murders 
prisoners.” 

What has taken place inside this 
man? He has learned how to see. 
Under the Nazi uniform a beast has 
slowly evolved back into a human 
being. In Russia he begins to realize 
that he is not something “higher,” and 
so he exclaims suddenly: “I love the 
Russians.” His icy heart begins to 


‘thaw. He knows nothing of classes; 


he is certainly far from wanting to 
become a Communist. But he sees a 
people resolutely defending itself. And 
he understands: “It is impossible to 
triumph over such a unified people.” 
No one forced him to write down this 
spontaneous declaration after fleeing 
from the German ranks. And he does 
not look forward to exploiting it. On 
the contrary: “I know,” he writes, 
“that they do not trust me.” But he 
had to get it off his chest, he simply 
had to. 


He is not the only one. He is es- 
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pecially symptomatic because he needed 
no external pretext to desert. One 
morning he hopped into his plane and 
flew over. “I did not land because of 
motor trouble nor was I forced to come 
down for any other reasons,” he ex- 
pressly states on paper. In his decla- 
ration there is none of the melancholy 
which has gripped many other young 
Nazis and to which they often un- 
consciously give vent. This sadness is to 
be found even in reports which soldiers 
send back home from the front and 
which are later published in Nazi 
newspapers. “The Germans call them 
“morale reports from the Front,” and 
have no idea how right they are. 
“Since we have been marching in Rus- 
sia,’ one sergeant writes, “we have 
had many days of hopelessness—not 
that all became hopeless, but that this 
dreary feeling has walked with us and 
beside us as a constant comrade... 
There where the fighting is merciless, 
we often have asked ourselves: is this 
still to be called war?” 

Here in these “morale reports” which 
have appeared in Nazi papers all 
during the winter, the silence of the 
German people speaks. It is an indirect 
expression of the tragic experiences 
through which all sections of the 
population have passed as a result of 
the Soviet winter counter-offensive. 
It is more than a question of a mili- 
tary setback which Hitler can no 
longer make good. It is something 
more than that: the doctrine of racial 
superiority has suffered spiritual ship- 
wreck. And the war which began as 
a headstrong intoxication has become 
a sober and mortally dangerous reality. 
This is the first step to that complete 
awakening of the German people for 
which we are all waiting. That it will 
come seems clear from the statements 
of those Nazis who have sufficiently 
overcome their fears to speak out 
freely, 

In this connection the declarations 
of the Nazi war-prisoners in Russia 
are especially important. As is known, 
during the first months after June 22 
they were reticent and displayed all 
the arrogance of representatives of a 
“master race.” At first the Russians 
did not bother over-much with them. 
But as the war went on and Hitler 
did not march triumphantly to the 
Urals, the prisoners’ lofty expectations 
diminished. As more and more fellow- 
prisoners joined them and _ revealed 
the true state of affairs, even the most 
convinced Nazis were shaken. They 


Above)—A meeting of 
German war prisoners 


in the USSR. 


(Right)—German_ war 
prisoners signing a pro- 
test against brutal treat- 
ment of Soviet war 
prisoners by Nazis, ad- 
dressed to International 
Red Cross. (Inset—por- 
tion of signed © docu- 
ment. 


(Bottom of page)—Red 
Army men inspect a 
German plane volun- 
tarily landed by its 
pilot in Soviet territory. 


began to look for clarification—and 
they got it. 
anti-Nazi writers who had escaped 
from Hitler to Soviet Russia, including 
the great poet Johannes R. Becher, 
the dramatist Friedrich Welf, the nov- 
elists Willy Bredel, Theodor Plivier 
and Adam Scharrer visited the prison 
camps and gave lectures. Little by 
little reason began to glimmer in these 
German prisoners who had_ been 
brought up for years to hate and 
despise reason. 

Two educational systems are here 
contrasted: one seeks to dictate doc- 
trines and convictions, the other to 
stimulate the human being until he 
himself feels the need of expressing 
his own convictions. The success of 
the latter method is now admirably 
apparent. The Nazis in the prison 
camps began on their own initiative 
to organize in groups according to 
democratic rules and procedure. They 
organized discussion evenings among 
themselves which must have been quite 
exciting. Of course it was no simple 
matter for the light of reason to dawn 
in these brutalized and regimented 
brains. But it did dawn. By November 
of last year such progress had been 
made that the prisoners in the various 
camps were able to call a “Congress 
of War Prisoners in the Soviet Union.” 

This Congress, which some day may 
well prove historic, was attended by 
158 soldiers sent as delegates by their 
comrades from the various prison 
camps. Among those present were 


members of Hitler’s $.S. Elite Guards, 


Outstanding German . 
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Storm-Troopers, tankists, infantrymen, 
bearers of the Iron Cross, “heroes” of 
Flanders and the Balkans, Bavarian 
peasants and miners from the Ruhr. 
After several days’ discussion they drew 
up a resolution which commences as 
follows: ““We have given much thought 
to Germany and her fate in this war. 
We are filled with deep misgivings 
for Germany.” That was already in 
November when some of the Nazi 
hotheads still dreamed of taking Mos- 
cow. These captured, but in ‘reality lib- 
erated Nazis already give expression to 
another dream: “In the new Germany 
a truly democratic Constitution will 
guarantee the people’s rights and 
liberties. The birth of such a Germany 
will be our people’s finest victory.” 
These former Nazis have no definite 
political program apart from this gen- 
eral statement of aims; and no doubt 
they were unable to agree on a single 
political platform. But on one thing 
they are already in complete agreement: 
“Hitler is the worst enemy of our 
people. Nobody has ever inflicted such 
misfortune and sorrow on the German 
people.” 

This appeal of the war prisoners, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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IFTEEN years ago this summer 
F the first American trade union 
delegation went to the Soviet Union. 
The invitation to visit the Soviet Union 
came from the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions which cor- 
responds roughly to the central admi- 
nistration of the AFL or the CIO 
in this country. While in Russia the 
members of the delegation were the 
guests of the Russian trade union. 
Their main investigations, including 
an interview with Joseph Stalin, were 
concerned largely with the character 
and conduct of the Russian unions and 
the conditions the Russian workers had 
achieved through their unions. 

This was natural. For the chairman 
of the delegation, subsequently unable 
to go on account of ill health, was L. E. 
Sheppard, then president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, one of the 
most conservative labor organizations 
in the world. Other members were 
James H. Maurer, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of La- 
bor, John Brophy, President of District 
2 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and James W. Fitzpatrick, 
then President of the Actors and Ar- 
tistes of America. 

Among the technical staff of the 
delegation were Prof. Paul Douglas, 
professor of industrial relations at the 
University of Chicago, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, now the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Dr, Alzada Comstock, professor 
of Economics at Mt. Holyoke College, 
Stuart Chase and myself. 

The delegation produced two books. 
One was the report of the trade union 
members and was called “Russia After 
Ten Years.” The one by the technical 
staff was called “Soviet Russia in the 
Second Decade.” Both volumes dealt 
at length with the Russian trade union 
movement. What they said on this 
subject might be briefly summarized: 
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By ROBERT W. DUNN 


A conference of miners of the Donets Basin, before the Nazi invasion. 


1. Trade unions were suppressed 
under the tsar. Although they had 
appeared as open organizations during 
the days of the 1905 Revolution and 
again in the years before the First 
World War, they were subsequently 
put down with blood and iron. At the 
time of the March Revolution of 1917 
there were probably not more than 


- 1,500 members in the unions of Russia. 


2. After the March Revolution the 
workers crowded into the unions, It 
was on the basis of these mass organi- 
zations, uniting of course in the Soviets, 


that the October Revolution was car- 


ried out. The unions were the back- 
bone of the Soviet power in the urban 
centers. 

3. During the period of Civil War 
and armed intervention by foreign 
powers, membership in the unions was 
compulsory. In fact the unions in that 
crucial period were virtually organs 
of the state. But as soon as the last 
of the foreign enemies were defeated 
and the New Economic Policy intro- 
duced, the unions became entirely vol- 
untary organizations, ‘They have re- 
mained so ever since. 

4, By the year 1927 the membership 
of the trade unions had grown to about 
10 millions which was then about 94 
per cent of the total eligible workers in 
the country. There were then only 23 
national unions. 

5. The standard practice of the Rus- 
sian unions has been no discrimination. 
All who are employed may join them 
regardless of age, sex, pay, color, na- 
tionality or race. There is no Jim 
Crow. Furthermore, no discrimination 
is permitted by an employing institution 
against a union organizer who has been 
zealous in the workers’ cause. The 
job security of the Soviet worker is 
guaranteed in the Soviet Labor Code, 
the Russian workers’ charter of eco- 
nomic liberty. 
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6. The unions are all industrial 
unions. All the workers in one plant 
from the floor sweeper to the admin- 
istrative and technical staff are in the 
same union. There are no craft unions 
and no craft jurisdictional disputes. The 
one-plant-one-union principle prevails. 

7. Democracy is the predominating 
spirit of the trade union organization. 
The foundation stone of union struc- 
ture is the factory committee elected 
by the workers. Each factory commit- 
tee has several sub-committees. Usually 
one is devoted to the major question 
of wages and collective bargaining, 
the drawing up of wage schedules and 
any conflicts arising out of the making 
and administration of the collective 
agreements with management. Another 
takes care of everything relating to the 
protection of labor on the job, for 
example, the administration of the 
health and safety laws which in fact 
the unions formulated in the first place. 

Still another deals with all educa- 
tional, cultural and recreational ques- 
tions—while another one is devoted to 
the sole task of improving and stimulat- 
ing production. 

There is a constant turnover in the 
membership of these committees and 
sub-committees so that any person ca- 
pable of serving in any capacity has a 
chance to help. The number of 
“actives” or members working in the 
unions in some voluntary capacity is 
proportionately higher than in any 
country in the world. 

8. “Union - Management coopera- 
tion,” we wrote in 1927, “is a fact in 
Soviet Russia.” Even then, before the 
inauguration of even the First Five- 
Year Plan, there were some 50,000 pro- 
duction committees on the job in Soviet 
factories and offices. And production 
conferences were held in all plants 
and industries to “draw more work- 
ers,” as a trade union officer put it to 
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us, “into the building of our economy,” 
to teach them about production, to 
improve their skills and qualifications, 
to stimulate inventions, to aid in the 
rationalization of industry. 

Noting this new attitude of the 
workers toward the machine and the 
factory our delegation observed: “This 
production work is one of the most 
stimulating and novel tasks of the 
unions in Russia. It is capable of un- 
limited development. And it brings 
out clearly the part the trade unions 
are playing in the whole economy.” 

Workers in Russian plants would 
ask us such questions as this: “Do the 
workers in the. United States criticize 
the factory managers in the open meet- 
ings and production conferences as we 
do here?” ‘They assumed that of 
course in the American land of mar- 
velous efficiency the unions must be 
correspondingly influential in the field 
of production. They assumed that the 
“cultured American worker,” as they 
called him, would be able to confer 
with management easily and make con- 
crete suggestions for increasing pro- 
ductivity. 

9. This interest in the “know how” 
of production manifested by the Russian 
unionist we attributed to the fact that 
his whole relation to the state is dif- 
ferent from that prevailing in non- 
socialist countries. For in Russia, as 
we could clearly see, the plants, mills 
and mines were in the hands of the 
workers’ and farmers’ government. The 
workers were beginning to look upon 
the means of production as actually 
their own. Their interests were in fact 
“identical” with those of management. 
The trade unions were therefore de- 
voting themselves more and more to 
the education and training of workers 
to become administrators of industry 
and of society as a whole. 

10, Finally we noted that the Rus- 
sian workers were not only the most 
socially-minded we had ever met. They 
were also the most internationally- 
minded. They were then, as now, eager 
to build closer inter trade union rela- 
tions with workers in other countries. 

They had repeatedly contributed to 
the aid of foreign workers in distress. 
For example, in 1926, they gave ap- 
proximately $5,750,000 for the relief 
of the British coal miners during their 
long strike. This was the largest amount 
of money ever given in the history 
of the labor movement by one group 
of workers to another group of workers 
in another country. This money, it 
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may be well to remember now, when 
we are engaged in Russian war relief, 
was contributed voluntarily by the 
union members of the Soviet Union, 
who had assessed themselves anywhere 
from a quarter to a full-day’s wages 
to help their embattled brothers in 
Britain. 

Russian union members also gave 
large amounts of money for relief of 
the workers of Spain, Norway, China, 
Germany, France, Sweden, Japan, Po- 
land, India, Belgium, Yugoslavia and a 
dozen other countries where workers 
were struggling to improve their condi- 
tions. 

The Russian union members have 
always regarded the labor movement 
throughout the world as a united, in- 
dissoluble whole. ‘They have always 
worked for world trade union unity. 

Our delegation to the Soviet Union 
expressed the hope that the time would 
come when the official union movement 
of the United States, regardless of its 
prejudices and misconceptions, would 
at least go to Russia “to see and try 
to understand.” Our report went on 
to say: “We trust that the time will 
also come when the Russian workers 
can send a delegation to the United 
States to learn something of the pur- 
poses and problems of the American 
labor union.” 

These hopes for mutual trade union 
relations between the two countries 
have not yet been realized. But 
through less official channels the truth 
about the Russian unions has been trick- 
ling through to the workers of America. 
And certain of the more important facts 
about Russian unions in the light of the 
developments of the last 15 years should 
now be added: 

1. In membership those unions are 
still the largest in the world. In fact 
they have now grown to embrace about 
26 million workers—nearly 90 per cent 
of the eligible workers of the USSR. 
This is a group larger than the entire 
membership of the AFL, the CIO, and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods of this 
country plus the six and a half million 
trade unionists of Britain, plus all the 
rest of the trade union members in the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions. The IFTU, incidentally, is 
the world organization of trade unions, 
including the AFL from America. 
In July, 1939, just before the outbreak 
of war, the IFTU by a close vote 
turned down a resolution offered by 
the British unions which would have 
continued discussions toward bringing 






























(Top) A meeting of the workers of the Kuiby- 
shev Machine Building Plant held at the 
Bolshoy Opera House in Moscow during an 
election campaign. (Bottom) Kashirin, Man- 
ager of the Labor Protection Department of 
the Volkhov ply-wood factory, examines a new 
device enabling the workers to see a fifty- 
fold enlargement of the part without bending, 
preventing injury and making possible multiple 
operation of lathes. 
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the Soviet unions into the trade union 
international. 

2. Since 1927 the number of Russian 
unions has increased, from 23 to a 
present total of 192 separate organs. 
This division of the over large unions 
into smaller and more workable units 
was a part of the drive for still greater 
democracy. For example, the vast 
metal workers union of 1927 has 
since been divided into separate unions 
of steel workers, agricultural imple- 
ment workers, automobile workers, 
machine construction workers and 
several others. Most of the unions were 
also split up into smaller geographical 


units, so that one miners’ union is” 


now made up exclusively of the miners 
of the Donets coal fields, while the 
textile workers of Ivanovo are in a 
union distinct from that of unions 
covering other major textile centers. 

3. Other advances have been made in 
the democratization of the trade unions 
and the further weakening of any 
bureaucratic tendencies against which 
Lenin and other Russian leaders had 
constantly warned. All union officials 
from top to bottom are now elected 
by secret ballot, and may be recalled 
through a new election if a third of 
the workers request one. 

4, Since 1933 when the Commissariat 
of Labor was disbanded the unions 
have been solely responsible for the 
enforcement of labor _ legislation 
through their own inspectors. They 
have acquired the power to issue 
decrees which have the force of law, on 
matters concerning labor conditions. 
In other words, they have assumed the 
functions of a government department 
of labor in other countries. 

5. They have also since 1933 admin- 
istered the vast social insurance funds 
amounting in 1940 to about 8,800,000,- 
000 rubles. This insurance system, the 
most comprehensive and integrated in 
the world, includes insurance for dis- 
ablement as well as maternity benefits, 
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(Left) Workers’ 
children in the 
kindergarten of the 
Kaganovich _ ball- 
bearing works. 
(Lower right-hand 
corner, top) Ateam 
of packers greas- 
ing shells for the 
Red Army. (Bot- 
tom) Foreman of 
locomotive depart- 
ment of the Gorky 
Railway teaching 
a group of girls to 
become __ turners, 
releasing men for 
the front. 


funeral allowances and old age pen- 
sions, children’s aid, the control and 
maintenance of rest homes and sanita- 
riums as well as the administration of 
all mutual aid funds. All of the pay- 
ments into the social insurance funds 
come from the state enterprises which 
are the sole employers in the Soviet 
Union. In addition, the unions have 
special funds of their own which they 
use in the improvement of housing, 
social and cultural service to their 
members, and extensive mutual aid 
funds to be drawn on for special needs. 

In the war to oust the fascist invaders 
the Red Army might in a sense be 
called a trade union army. For prac- 
tically all of its members who have ever 
been employees of a factory or insti- 
tution in the country are trade union 
members. One might almost say too 
that the army that has been defending 
our civilization against the Nazi herdes 
has been made up in large part of 
brother and sister—for over a third of 
Russian union members are women— 
trade unionists. 

And those who have not been at the 
front have been toiling mightily on 
the production front in the mines and 
factories, turning out the weapons that 
have made the Red Army such a sur- 
prise to its enemies as well as many of 
its friends. 

With 25 years of experience in col- 
lective action, in production committees 
and conference, in the task of strength- 
ening labor discipline, in socialist com- 
petitions (60 per cent of the members 
of some unions have been reported, in 
some years, engaged in various forms 
of socialist competition) in improving 
their technical education and raising 
industrial efficiency, in inventing new 
methods of work and new machines, 
it is really not surprising that the trade 
union arm in the war factories has 
done such a superb job. The main aim 
of the unions since the revolution has 
been in the direction of aiding pro- 


































duction. No wonder the British 
unionists are now following in their 
footsteps, while even American tech- 
nicians and managers and government 
experts as well as unionists are praising 
the Russian production job. 

Raymond Daniel of the New York 
Times, writing from London on March 
7th, told how the British are coming 
to imitate the magnificent methods of 
civilian defense under which the entire 
population aided in the defense of 
Moscow, Leningrad and other cities. 
It is the Russian unions that have been 
the main mobilizers of the people for 
their defense effort. They have been 
the chief organizers of civilian defense 
and have also aided tremendously in 
training the workers for their many 
new wartime tasks. 

They have also been the principal 
organizations aiding in the transfer 
of plants and industries from the in- 
vaded districts to regions a thousand 
or more miles inland. They have 
taken care of families separated during 
evacuations and have assisted in a 
hundred other ways in making this 
industrial migration as speedy, efficient 
and painless as possible. 

In blood donorship also the unions 
have been in the lead, as well as in 
Red Cross activity, in teaching new 
workers, most of them women, new 
skills in the industries from which 
manpower has been drawn to the 
fighting fronts, in setting up numerous 
new day nurseries so that the mothers 
newly entering industry may do so 
without their children suffering any 
neglect. 

S. Bergman, secretary of the All- 
Union Council of Trade Unions, 
declared recently: 

(Continued on page 30) 

















































































































The New Soviet Novel 


Reviewed by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


Two Captains by Benjamin Kaverin. 
Translated from the Russian by E. Leda 
Swan. Modern Age Books, $2.75. 


ENJAMIN Kaverin, who began 
B writing when he was a student at 
Leningrad University more than twenty 
years ago, is a well-known and popular 
Soviet novelist. But of his ten novels 
“Two Captains” is only the second to 
appear in English translation. The first— 
“The Larger View’—published here 
in 1937, was a story about Leningrad 
students in the 1920’s and particularly 
about the deciphering of a _ long-lost 
Pushkin manuscript. The moral and so- 
cial problems were those of a period of 
rapid and confusing transition in which 
the Leningrad boys and girls had to find 
their way to the values and rewards of 
a new society. 

This interesting novel, which I re- 
viewed for Soviet Russia Today, is as- 
sociated in my memory with a pleasant 
incident in the Pushkin Museum in Mos- 
cow in the fall of 1938. The painstaking, 
well-informed, and somewhat weary 
middle-aged woman who was taking a 
small group of foreign visitors through 
the museum, but was finding her most 
intelligent listeners in the Moscow school- 
boys and girls who stuck determinedly to 
the fringes of the party and had to be 
shoo-ed back now and then, was electri- 
fied with pleasure when I asked her if 
there were a factual basis for the Ka- 
verin story about the Pushkin manuscript. 
To find a tourist who knew anything 
about a Soviet novel! Her face lighted 
up with one of those smiles which Mme. 
Sigrid Undset never saw in Russia. 

If there were any American tourists 
today in Moscow, they would know 
quite a lot about the subject of “Two 
Captains,” for that subject is Polar ex- 
ploration, past and present, and the 
great hero of the younger of the two 
captains is Chkalov, the flier who with 
two others made the first non-stop flight 
over the North Pole from Moscow to 
the United States, and who is the leading 
figure in the fine Soviet film, “Wings of 
Victory,” familiar to thousands of Ameri- 
can movie-goers. The achievements of 
Russian scientists and explorers in the 
Soviet Arctic have been recognized and 
justly valued in the United States. For 
this relatively happy state of affairs, 
we owe a great debt to our own Arctic 
authority, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who 
has done so much to keep this particular 
record straight, and free from the mis- 
information and prejudice about Soviet 
affairs which has created “bad poison” 
(I am quoting ex-Ambassador Davies) 





between the Americans and the Russians. 

The story of “Two Captains” is live- 
ly and entertaining. By an odd accident 
in his early childhood, Sanya Grigoriev 
becomes familiar with a letter from the 
survivor of a lost Arctic expedition, un- 
dertaken shortly before 1914. The letter 
helps to shape his dreams and finally de- 
termines his choice of a career: to be an 
Arctic flier, so that he might, among 
other things, discover the secret of the 
lost expedition and learn the fate of the 
captain, its leader, who was the father 
of the girl he loves and eventually wins, 
in spite of the machinations of a pretty 
unscrupulous rival. From time to time, 
as Sanya struggles through an orphaned 
boyhood under the difficult conditions 
of the 1920’s, other little accidents keep 
setting him back upon the path of his 
early dream. The pattern of the story 
is a good one, the telling a little too 
leisurely, perhaps, but leisurely for a 
good reason—the author’s own pleasure 
in the telling. He is genial and humorous 
and quite obviously likes to reminisce 
about those old forgotten far-off things 
in the Twenties—when it was pretty 
hard going for the boys and girls who 
were the heirs of past confusions while 
the creators of a new world. 

Of the many episodes one might se- 
lect to illustrate the interest of the 
novel, the most illuminating for this 
moment of history is Sanya’s early train- 
ing as a flier. Most of us have heard 
of the Osoaviakhim—that wide-spread 
civilian organization “for the defense of 
the Soviet Union and the development 
of its aviation and chemical industries.” 
It is to this council that Sanya applies for 
permission to enter an aviation school 
in Leningrad. 

We all know of the glowing tributes 
paid by R. A. F. fliers to the Soviet tech- 
nicians and fliers to whom they turned 
over new planes from Great Britain— 
tributes to their great skill with ma- 
chines, their mastery of all the tech- 
niques of flying. What lies back of that 
ability which has amazed the experts 
of the great machine-minded countries, 
England and the United States? Kaverin 
suggests the answer in his account of 
Sanya’s training. 

Sanya was admitted to the aviation 
school—but that meant volunteer, after- 
work activity. He had a factory job 
from eight to five, that first year, and 
then studied at the flying school from 
five to one the next morning: 

We are studying in a flying school (but 
how unlike the flying schools of today!). We 
have no motors, no planes, no quarters, no 
money. There are a few old dilapidated 
airplanes in the Air Museum, and if you 


like you can imagine you’re a scout flying 
a De Haviland, or a pursuit pilot in a Nieu- 
port—models which last saw action during 
the Civil War. But one can’t very well learn 
to fly with these honored “flying coffins.” 
We are collecting motors. Armed with a 
permit from the Osoaviakhim—a beautiful 
permit which gives us the right to take off 
the wall any airplane part—we make the 
rounds of all Red Corners in Leningrad. .. . 
Sometimes we come across them in a House 
Committee office, over the table of a book- 
keeper who is an aviation amateur. We 
round them up and bring them to the airfield. 
Sometimes the foray goes off smoothly, some- 
times there’s trouble. This is our third 
visit to the Needleworkers’ Guild—we’re 
trying to convince the manager that the old 
motor which is hanging in his lobby has no 
educational value. How we fuss over these 
rusty parts when they finally do fall into our 
hands! We clean them and polish them, over 
and over again. Our first half-year seems 
to be devoted exclusively to rounding up and 
cleaning these motors. . . . I shall remember 
for the rest of my life the left section of the 
U-1, which we used for training. The left 
section is the dirtiest part of any airplane, 
for the motor oil is ejected under it. I’ve 
made a bet that I’ll wash it every day till 
I graduate. Lying flat on my back, I remove 
the dirt with a scraper, then a brush, then 
a rag, and the sweat pours from my body, 
and I’m nauseated with the odor of castor 
oil. . . . Of course we don’t look exactly like 
future pilots, especially when we return home 
from the airfield late at night, and the whole 
streetcar begins to sniff and look at us in- 
dignantly. . . . And so the year in Leningrad 
passed, difficult but glorious. It was difficult 
because we worked up to and beyond our 
strength, received a subsidy of only forty-six 
rubles a month, ate wherever and whenever 
we could, and instead of learning to fly spent 
three quarters of our time collecting and 
cleaning motors. But it was glorious because 
it was a year of dreams, which like a blue- 
print outlined my future life. 


Out of such years and such dreams 
came the superb skill and heroism of 
the Soviet fliers in the great battles of 
the Eastern Front. 


Trey Cattep Mr Cassanpra, Mem- 
oirs of Genevieve Tabouis. Charles 


Scribners’ Sons. $3.00. 


HIS is primarily a gossip book. The 

author, an accomplished and cele- 
brated French journalist specializing in 
internationai affairs, has had a wide 
acquaintanceship among _ outstanding 
European political figures, particularly 
those of her own country, and among 
these particularly the shapers of its 
foreign policy. She was an advocate of 
the Soviet alliance and one of those who 
warned of the spreading menace of 
fascism. Despite its method of chatty 
reminiscence there is much in the book 
that sheds light on the confused course 
of French diplomacy. 

In a flashback to the beginnings of the 
Third Republic, and in other passages 
the author makes clear the inherent 
weaknesses of the. Third Republic. It 
was conceived in compromise. The aris- 
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tocratic classes retained considerable 
power and privileges. They acquiesced 
to the Republic as long as they could 
live on it. When they felt their powers 
and privileges threatened they were will- 
ing to destroy it or connive at its de- 
struction. Through their unremitting 
opposition, through political opportunism, 
the tolerance of Fifth Column activities, 
the venality of the press which took 
money from Hitler and Mussolini, the 
country was helplessly disunited. The 
pact with the Soviet Union became a 
political football. No administration 
exerted any wholehearted effort to make 
it a foundation of French policy. 

Of Bonnet, during the Munich nego- 
tiations, Tabouis writes: 


And yet, only a few days later, Bonnet, in 
making a report on his talks with Litvinov at 
Geneva before the Council of Ministers, de- 
clared that the Soviets were not at all ready 
to fulfill their obligations concerning Czecho- 
slovakia. Our Foreign Minister was simply 
lying. It was incredible that a man in his 
position could expect to succeed in his pur- 
poses with this flagrant, inexcusable lie. But 
this was his nature. His own doctor said of 
him: “I can’t do Bonnet any good, because 
he lies even to me.” 


Of the last minute gesture by the 
Chamberlain and Daladier governments 
for an agreement with the Soviets, she 
writes: 


Now, at last, London and Paris decided 
to send a small commission to Moscow. They 
went by boat, and were fifteen days in making 
the journey. When they finally arrived, 
Voroshilov was not long in finding out that 
they had not been given full authority to 
conclude an agreement, and the Russians, 
realizing that they would be expected to 
assume an inferior position in the tripartite 
pact, completely lost confidence in their 
would-be allies. 


Thus, sinister forces were permitted 
to sabotage the only policy that could 
have saved France and the peace of the 
world. In interesting contrast we read 
the following: 


I was to meet Tukhachevsky for the last 
time on the day after the funeral of King 
George V. At a dinner at the Soviet Em- 
bassy, the Russian general had been very 
conversational with Politis, Titulescu, Her- 
riot, Boncour, . . . . He had just returned 
from a trip to Germany, and was heaping 
glowing praise upon the Nazis. Seated at 
my right, he said over and over again, as he 
discussed an air pact between the great 
powers and Hitler’s country: “They are 
already invincible, Madame Tabouis!” 

Why did he speak so trustfully? Was it 
because his head had been turned by the 
hearty reception he had found among German 
diplomats, who found it easy to talk to 
this man of the old Russian school? At any 
rate I was not the only one that evening who 
was alarmed at his display of enthusiasm. 
One of the guests—an important diplomat— 
grumbled into my ear as we walked away 
rom the Embassy: “Well, I hope all the 
Russians don’t feel that way.” 


Fortunately for the Soviet Union and 
for the world the Russians did not feel 
that way. The Soviet attitude to its 
potential Quislings was different from 
that of tragic France. I. S. 
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A scene from the 
new Soviet film, 
“Suerrilla Brigade,” 
reviewed on the next 


page. 














Action On ALL Fronts, by Ralph In- 
gersoll. Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


NGERSOLL’S book is an examination 

primarily of the Soviet front with 
a look in on the other fronts, where 
the United Democratic Nations are at 
war. He strongly advocates an offensive 
strategy against the Axis powers with 
the chief push against Hitler as the 
keystone of Axis strength. 

Ingersoll is a vigorous, scrappy, skep- 
tical liberal. It is one of his virtues 
that uplike some other liberals he does 
not prefer a fence seat on any issue but 
is capable of ready and strong convictions 
and expresses them with energy. This 
gives his book a refreshingly positive 
quality. 

At the same time the book suffers 
from certain exaggerations of these 
virtues, Mr. Ingersoll worked his skep- 
ticism overtime on his Soviet visit. In 
his haste for rapid and decisive judg- 
ments he permitted himself to make 
generalizations about Soviet life, for 
which his several weeks in a war torn 
country were scarcely a sufficient basis. 

The terms in which Ingersoll presents 
Soviet living standards are such that 
one wonders what on earth the Soviet 
people are fighting for. Ingersoll leaves 
out the large social service income which 
the Soviet citizen enjoys and which pro- 
vides him with a security that no money 
can buy elsewhere. Ingersoll is also 
confused in his attempts to translate 
rubles and dollars in terms of each 
other, when, with every transaction a 
simultaneous translation between Ameri- 
can and Soviet living habits, historical 
situation, etc., has to be made. 

Again Ingersoll inveighs against what 
he calls Soviet “suspiciousness.” He 
describes it as if it were a peculiar 
Russian trait without any rational justi- 
fication. He gives too little account to 
the twenty-five years of intervention, 
conspiracy and world-wide anti-Soviet 
slander that lies behind it. Since Pearl 
Harbor, Ingersoll’s newspaper, P. M., 
has been agitating against laxness and 
incaution here. 

But while one finds rather too much 
of such snap judgments in this book, 
Ingersoll brings back, on the whole, a 
heartening overall picture of the unity, 
resourcefulness, and morale of our pow- 
erful Soviet ally. 


“Will the Russians themselves collapse? 
Never,” answers Ingersoll. “Never as France 
collapsed. In six weeks’ study I found not 
a single bit of evidence of disruptive political 
force. The people who are important in 
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Russia—the people who produce its weapons 
and who fight with them—are young and 


They knew very little about the 
other countries of the world, but they love 
their own. They believe in themselves and 
in their future. There are many things 
about them that you would find hard to 
understand—but not their faith in themselves 
and their country. For it is a rich country 
and much of it is a beautiful one, and in 
twenty years they have lifted themselves 
from ignorance and poverty to a life whose 
standard is far, far below this country’s, but 
which gives them abundant evidence that 
they need never return to the serfdom that 
they left. 

“They have built a city in Moscow whose 
sweeping avenues and ranks of new buildings 
take your breath away, whose factories and 
railroad yards in the suburbs are almost as 
impressive—and just as ugly—as Pittsburgh’s. 
And they have built them, in twenty years. 
out of nothing. Nowhere else in the world 
than on their collective farms would a farmer 
from our own Middle and Southwest feel at 
home—for outside of America these farms 
are unique in the world in the breadth of 
their conception. Almost to a man, woman 
and child they have taught themselves to 
read and write, in itself an undertaking that 
preoccupied us almost the whole of the last 
century. They have also learned to clothe 
and feed themselves on industrial principles 
that were as strange to them twenty years ago 
as ancient Greek is to men who have never 
even seen the Greek alphabet... . 

“Racial tolerance is a prime issue of this 
war. Racial tolerance is a prime virtue of 
the Soviet Union. There is no ‘Negro problem’ 
in Russia, but when Asiatics and Europeans 
were welded together in one country there 
were the makings of an Oriental problem. 
For a hundred years before the Revolution 
in Russia, Jewish pogroms were the rule and 
not the exception. No one has come into 
the Soviet Union from Asia without being 
struck by the successful blending of Oriental 
and Occidenta! life. North European Rus- 
sians, Mongolians and men whose ancestors 
grew up in South China work and play 
together on terms of perfect equality. The 
real, solid and lasting elimination of anti- 
Semitism in a land in which it was a vicious 
tradition is one of the new state’s major 
achievement.” 5 


Eart BrowpeER ON THE SovigET UNION, 
48 pages, Workers Library Publishers. 
P. O. Box 148, Station D, N. Y. 5c. 


HIS little book brings together se- 

lections from the writer’s work 
bearing upon the Soviet Union. Of its 
seven sections ‘““Twenty Years of Soviet 
Power,” and “Trotskyism-Fascist Fifth 
Column” contain illuminating compari- 
sons in the history of this country and the 
Soviet Union, especially for the periods 
following their revolutions. “The Big- 














gest News Story in History” is a de- 
scription of the Soviet industrial advance. 
The fourth section, ““The USA and The 
USSR—Good Neighbors,” written in 
1939, speaks of the bases for friendly re- 
lations between the two countries. Mr. 
Browder writes for example: 


In the Far East, the Pacific area, those 
parallel interests are so obvious and funda- 
mental that even the Harding Republican 
administration, in 1920, dominated as it was 
by a fixed and obstinate hostility to the 
Soviet regime that was never relaxed for 
twelve years under Coolidge and Hoover, 
was yet forced by the inexorable logic of 
even the narrowest conception of American 
national interests to put pressure upon Japan, 
in the Washington Conference, to evacuate 
the Soviet Far Eastern Maritime Provinces, 
after the Red Army had cleaned them out 
of the Baikal region. 


The fifth section, “The Economics of 
Communism, The Soviet Economy In Its 
World Relations,” deals with the effects 
of the appearance of Soviet economy on 
the economy of the rest of the world and 
the contrasts in the two forms of eco- 
nomic organization. The sixth section, 
“The Finnish Episode,’ explains the 
Soviet-Finnish frontier situation and the 
danger to Leningrad in terms of what a 
similar situation confronting New York, 
would mean to the USA. The final sec- 
tion, “A Foreign Policy for Peace,” writ- 
ten on October 6, 1940, argues for closer 
relations between the United States, 
China and the Soviet Union as the 
foundation of a long range policy for 
peace, I. § 


NAPOLEON’s INVASION OF Russia—1812, 
by Eugene Tarlé. Oxford University 
Press. $3.50 


HIS book by the noted Soviet sav- 
ant is first rate historical writing. It 
makes clear the diplomatic maneuvering 
that preceded and the economic conflict 
that precipitated Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia. With Russia persisting in main- 
taining economic sovereignty, one of the 
main building blocks in Napoleon’s “new 
order” was missing. Napoleon’s invasion 
was an attempt to force it in. 
Interesting as the book is, in itself, it 
becomes especially absorbing for the 
parallels and differences it shows between 
the two invasions, Napoleon’s and Hit- 
ler’s. In his article “The People’s War 
Then and Now,” published in our March 
issue, Vladimir Kazakevich has already 
made good use of the rich material in 
the book, dealing with the part played by 
the people in driving out Napoleon’s 
Grand Army. Among other points of 
interest to be noted is that a huge second 
front existed, during Napoleon’s invasion, 
the front in Spain. This kept an army 
almost as large as the Grand Army, tied 
down and wore away Napoleon’s strength. 
Another important fact is that the Rus- 
sian Winter played far less havoc with 
the invasion forces than the fighting 
Russian people. In none of the battles 
did Napoleon succeed in destroying the 
Russian Army. No matter how much 
territory he occupied he was unable to 
break the fighting spirit of the. Russian 
people. Burning down their own villages 
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and cities so that Russia became unlivable 
for the invader, then ruthlessly harrying 
his retreat, the Russian people destroyed 
the great conqueror. Napoleon’s retreat 
began before the heavy frosts set in. 
In its later stages the pursuing Russian 
Armies suffered as much from the cold 
as the French did. Tarlé’s book will help 
to correct a false notion, It was not 
the Russian Winter but the Russian 
people that defeated Napoleon. I. S. 


LENIN, CoLLectep Works, VoL. XIX. 
Translated by Moissaye Olgin, edited 
by Alexander Trachtenberg. Interna- 
tional Publishers, $3.00. 


HIS -volume, though it is marked 

Vol. XIX is the sixth in the edition 
of Lenin’s collected Works, to appear in 
this country. The volumes are transla- 
tions from the definitive Russian edition. 
A set of Lenin’s Selected Works, in 
twelve volumes, has been issued previous- 
ly by the same publishers. 

Volume XIX contains Lenin’s writ- 
ings and speeches covering the fifteen 
months’ period from the beginning of 1916 
through the first quarter of 1917. They 
include the full text of Lenin’s classic 
work on Imperialism. Other inclusions 
deal with the national question, the labor 
movement and problems arising out of 
the first World War. 

The book has a timely value offering, 
as it does, the writings covering the first 
world war by the founder of Soviet 
power. 1. & 


THE NEW 
SOVIET FILM 


Reviewed by 
ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


GUERRILLA BRIGADE, directed by Igor 
Savchenko. Produced by the Ukrain- 
ian Film Studios, USSR. From a 
screenplay by V. Pavlovsky. Presented 
by Artkino and Joseph Burstyn. Shown 
in New York at the Stanley Theater. 


REPORT is received at German 

staff headquarters. A general has 
been killed. “But where?” ask the 
puzzled staff officers. ‘There has been 
no battle. How could he have been 
killed ?” 

He was killed by a woman wielding 
an oar, they are told. Strange. Unor- 
thodox. Nothing like that under any 
listing in the German military manuals. 

Many others, growing numbers of of- 
ficers and men, are killed without battles. 
Guerrilla warfare, silent and _ swift, 
haunts the invaders. 

And while their strength is whittled 
down, the strength of the guerrillas 
grows. 

From the ever renewing forces of the 
people strength flows to them. They 
grow into armies. These armies grow 
large enough to take the field. And the 
Germans are killed, at last, in the ortho- 
dox way, in battles. 

This is the theme of Guerrilla Brig- 
ade, a new Soviet screen masterpiece 
dealing with the guerrilla warfare that 


drove the German Army of occupation 
from the Ukraine in 1918. 

The opening scene is a banquet given 
to officers of the German Army by the 
traitor upper class Ukrainian govern- 
ment. We overhear a German, in angry 
whispers, express impatience with the en- 
cumbrance of the puppet Ukrainian gov- 
ernment. He is soothed with the promise 
that it will soon be dispensed with. 

The buzz among the Ukrainian aristo- 
crats has a different theme. A peasant’s 
welcoming committee should have been 
arranged. One of the men volunteers 
to rustle up “a peasant’s delegation.” 

Among the peasants whom he shanghais 
is Nadolya, come to town in search of a 
high German official to complain of re- 
quisitions in his village. As the most 
naive of the lot, Nadolya is made spokes- 
man. Costumed in festive peasant dress, 
he brings in, on a ceremonial tray, bread 
and salt, traditional peasant symbols of 
greeting to an honored guest. 

The tableau goes off well till Nadolya, 
finding himself before a German official, 
gets down to his own business. He 
demands payment for the requisitioned 
goods. He is hustled out and the or- 
chestra is signalled to drown out this 
inauspicious turn in the ceremonial wel- 
come of the Ukrainian “people.” 

Then comes the application of German 
“order.” Systematically the country is 
looted. The people rise. Thus, after 
a German punitive expedition destroys 
his village, Nadolya raises a guerrilla 
band. Another band is raised by the 
seaman Masokha. The bands operate 
under their chosen commander, the miner 
Chubenko. 

The guerrilla fighters have to cope 
with traitors. A uniformed Ukrainian 
dandy, a medical student, sells his services 
to the Germans. He is sent into the | 
countryside, to worm his way into the 
guerrilla ranks as a “doctor.” They 
also have to cope with German inhuman- 
ity. The Germans do not hesitate to 
use living shields. One of the most 
moving scenes is where the villagers come 
out to welcome a guerrilla troop. There 
is music and dancing before wagons laden 
with gifts. But hidden behind the wagons 
German rifles keep the dancers covered. 
One of the women dances out of line, 
breaks free and at the cost of an avenging 
bullet gives the warning. 

The people win. The film closes on 
ringing notes of irony and triumph. The 
captured German General makes a for- 
mal introduction of his aristocratic staff 
officers, giving all their titles. Com- 
mander Chubenko, the miner, in turn 
introduces his staff officers—a seaman 
and a peasant! 

Guerrilla Brigade is in the great 
tradition of Chapayev. It shows how a 
high-hearted people, though apparently 
overwhelmed, finds the means in its own 
willingly offered resources of life and, 
possessions to overcome a conqueror. It 
makes living to us, the same struggle 
being waged today. 

Intermingled with the action are 
scenes of robust humor. The whole film 
has the vitality and spaciousness, the epic 
quality that characterizes the Soviet 
screen at its best. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Maxim Litvinov on United Efforts 


Speech of M.M. Litvinov, Ambassador of the USSR, before 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, April 10, 1942 


SHOULD like to begin by saying how greatly I feel the 

privilege of being able to address your Academy. I have 
been formally associated with it for many years now, and 
have always followed its publications from afar with the 
deepest interest. It was with special satisfaction that I 
accepted the proposal to speak on a theme so near to my 
heart as “United Efforts.” 

For institutions like your Academy, devoted to the study 
of political and economic sciences, there is still one problem 
which has not been studied in all its intricacy, namely, the 
question of- how it een that governments, peoples and 
the scientific societieS’ concerned, could, for a period of six 
years, look on calmly and indifferently at the birth and 
development of the theory of Hitlerism, poisoning as it has 
the whole of international life, spreading anguish, death and 
destruction, at first in its native land, then in the countries 
nearest, and finally throughout all continents, the whole 
world. I say “all continents” because everyone must now 
realize that what is at present going on in the Pacific stems 
from that same Hitlerism which has brought to life all the 
potential forces of aggression. 

It is this question which will perplex the historian of the 
future. The question how it was that statesmen, responsible 
popular leaders, governments, knowing the program of Hit- 
lerism, its aims, and the means by which these aims were to 
be achieved, knowing that the realization of this program 
would mean the destruction of century-old achievements of 
the human spirit, of the most important social-political con- 
quests, knowing that it would be equivalent to a return to the 
middle ages, if not to primeval times, that it would spell the 
end of the independence of most states, the enslavement, in 
the literal sense of the word, of whole nations, yet did nothing 
to prepare for self-defense, nothing for the unification of the 
efforts of those marked out as victims of the Nazi aggression. 
I am convinced that the study of this question will throw 
fresh light on the whole structure of modern society, and 
furnish fresh standpoints for the study of nationalism, patriot- 
ism and the state. But this is not the time for such a study. 

I must, however, qualify what I have said: indifference 
and apathy tc Nazism and the dangers which it presents 
have not been quite universal. There have of course been 
people—journalists, statesmen and even governments, who 
have understood the ominous significance of Hitlerism. I 
must single out the government of the Soviet Union which, 
in the very first stages of the development of Hitlerism, real- 
ized the necessity for the united efforts of many countries for 
the aversion of the catastrophe which Hitler intended to and 
did bring upon humanity. For many years the Soviet Govern- 
ment called untiringly for collective security, which meant unit- 
ed efforts, at the same time preparing to create a material basis 
for its own efforts. But in spite of its sincere efforts it became 
finally convinced of the absence on the part of other govern- 
ments of any real desire for the organization of a common 
active front against Hitlerism on the basis of equal rights, 
and community of efforts and sacrifice. But Hitler had to 
begin carrying out his program in full before there was any 
return to the idea of united efforts. And even now I am 
not quite sure that this idea, what it implies, and what is essen- 
tial to the determined struggle against the common danger, is 
adequately realized everywhere. 

Any war requires tremendous efforts, but there are wars 
and wars. We know of past wars, launched for the sake 
of conquest, in which the instigators sought the expansion of 
their territory. We know of wars undertaken to remove 
or weaken a powerful rival. The losing side in such wars, 
whether the aggressor or the defender, generally speaking, 
lost provinces or colonies, had to pay for a term of years a 
greater or smaller sum in contributions to the conqueror, 
suffered a weakening of its political and economic power, 
and so on. The history of the last few centuries yields few 
examples of the losing side surrendering its national independ- 
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ence. Not a single conquered state has disappeared from 
the map of the world, even after the first world war. On 
the contrary, the number of independent states has increased, 
and nations which had long been without independence, have 
come back to political life. 

Everything is different in this world war, in which, with the 
exception of the so-called axis powers, all the other states 
are waging the struggle for their very existence, in the most 
literal sense of the word. For them to lose the war would 
mean not only the diminution of territory, but the complete 
loss of political and economic independence, the enslavement 
of their populations, the surrender to an alien and repulsive 
ideology, the renunciation of all their historical traditions, 
faith, morals, all their political and social ideals, all that 
is dear to every nation and every human being brought up 
in the spirit of modern civilization. 

If then, previous wars demanded tremendous efforts, this 
war, in which everything is at stake, imperatively demands 
from the countries opposing Hitlerism, the utmost intensity 
of effort, the utmost sacrifices. In these countries only persons 
with no conception of patriotism, national honor, conscience, 
liberty, international solidarity, civilization—persons hoping 
to get from the conquerors the posts of Quislings—hangmen, 
jailers, oppressors of their own compatriots, persons generally 
known as the fifth column—can deny the need for such efforts 
and sacrifices, 

I am happy to be able to testify before you that in the 
country which I have the honor to represent, such people 
cannot get themselves heard or read. ‘The peoples of the 
Soviet Union fully understood at once what a Hitler victory 
would mean both for themselves, and for other nations, for 
the whole of humanity, and entered like one man into the 
struggle against the Hitler hordes. There is no sacrifice too 
great for the Soviet peoples in this war. All physically fit 
men have thrown themselves into the fight, and those remain- 
ing in the rear, women as well as men, are working un- 
ceasingly day and night to supply all that the fighters are in 
need of. In places overrun by the enemy their inhabitants 
destroy everything of value, their own property, the accumu- 
lation of years, rather than leave it to the despoilers. They 
destroy constructions on which decades of work and vast 
capital have been expended, so as to prevent the enemy using 
them. They have carried to perfection the tactics of guerrilla 
warfare behind the enemy lines. They are enduring incredible 
privations and discomforts in connection with mass evacuation 
of the population, and all the other hardships of war. They 
are ready to make similar and still greater sacrifices in the 
future, so long as they have any strength left, to drive the 
foe from their territory, and to ensure the triumph of our 
common anti-Hitler cause. 

But the enemy, too, is very strong. From the moment of 
his accession to power Hitler imposed a military regime upon 
his own people, and has been sapping their strength, squeezing 
their life-blood from them for six years now, in the endeavor 
to build up a war-machine which should surpass in power 
the means of defense of the peace loving countries. Owing 
to victories over countries which, in 1939 and 1940, defended 
themselves practically single-handed against him, he has gained 
dominance over almost the whole of Europe, between the 
western frontiers of the Soviet Union and the British Isles. 
He has got hold of all the industry, all the sources of raw 
material in the conquered countries and made the whole 
able-bodied populations of those countries work for him and 
his war. That is why even the utmost efforts of any single 
state might prove insufficient to overpower him. The united 
efforts, efforts really united, of states still capable of con- 
tinuing the struggle against Hitler, are required, efforts which 
have not yet, I fear, left the realms of hope. 

We do not forget the immense efforts made and still being 
made by individual countries drawn into the struggle against 
Hitler. Fresh in our memory are the ordeals undergone by 
Great Britain in her hardest days, when France caused the 
world a disappointment at once so unexpected and so tragic, 
when Great Britain only managed, thanks to remarkable 
skill and endurance, to avert’enemy invasion of her islands. 
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We do not forget the bitter experiences of the English people 
when London and other English towns and ports had to beat 
off severe bombardments for months on end. We remember 
the initiative displayed by the British in their daring offensives 
against the Italian armed forces in Libya, in Ethiopia, in the 
Red Sea region; the generous aid given by Great Britain 
to Greece; the sacrifices made by her in other arenas of war. 
We appreciate the material help so loyally rendered, and still 
being rendered by Great Britain to our Red Army. We are in- 
spired by the example of the heroic Chinese people, steadfastly 
defending their native land for four years. The whole 
world has watched with admiration the heroic deeds of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his army. We appreciate the substantial 
aid which the United States, even before actually entering the 
war, rendered us, and is rendering us now. The Soviet people 
learn with sincerest gratitude, of the arrival of ships with mili- 
tary material from the United States. Nor do we forget the 
efforts of the other united nations, who have fallen out of the 
struggle. 

But this is not the moment for us to sing each other’s 
praises, or distribute prizes. The only prize worthy of 
our united efforts can be absolute victory over Hitler and 
his satellites. But this victory still needs to be organized. 
So far we are only feeling our way towards it, we have not 
found the right path yet. It is essential to find this path 
by our united efforts, and we must be quick about it, or it 
may be blocked before we get there. For the solution of 
the problems which confront us we must start from the 
following axioms: 


1. Victory is impossible without the destruction of Hitler; 

2. Hitler cannot be destroyed either by blockading Germany 
or solely by bombarding German towns, but only on the field 
of battle; 

3. The main field of battle lies at present on the territory 
of the Soviet Union, where the overwhelming majority of 
the divisions of Germany and of those wrung from her satel- 
lites, are concentrated and will continue to be concentrated; 

4. The Red Army has shown that these divisions can be 
beaten, driven back and destroyed; 

5. The complete destruction and final defeat of Hitler 
demands definite united efforts of the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain, with some supplementary aid from the United States 
of America. 


The task is clear to the layman, as well.as to the pro- 
fessional strategist. Its execution will, of course, entail 
difficulties and risks, but who ever thought it would be 
easy or unhazardous to conquer Hitler and the powers of 
darkness he has called into being? However, I am sure the 
task will be found feasible the moment those on whom its 


The Swelling Chorus for 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—"! wish to emphasize . . . that the meet- 
ing of the Russian protocol shall have a first priority in shipping—." 


GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army— 
"The main purpose of America's military effort is to gather all our 
forces for a major offensive at the earliest possible moment.” 


LORD BEAVERBROOK—"'The cry goes up now for offensive action— 
The Russian front is the most critical battle front in history.” 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. STANDLEY, American Ambassador to the 
USSR—" Russia is a vital front. ... The best way to help Britain is to 
help Russians kill Germans." 


GENERAL YANG CHIEN, former Chief of Staff under Chiang Kai- 
shek—"'With Germany out of the way Japan could be brought to its 
knees without difficulty." 


SENATOR SHERIDAN DOWNEY, California—"Every effort should 
be made to give maximum assistance to Russia at the earliest possible 
— If that means an expeditionary force to Europe I'd be in 
avor of it." 


3,000 SEAMEN AT MANHATTAN CENTER, NEW YORK—"While 
we urge our Commander-in-Chief to take all measures to open an- 
other European front against Hitler. .. . We'll keep ‘em sailing!" 
(Just a sample of hundreds of resolutions from CIO and AFL unions) 


WALTER LIPPMANN—"Unless and until the power of Hitler is broken, 
Britain, Russia and America can exert only a portion of their strength 
against Japan." 
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fulfillment depends realize that it is not a question of someone 
or other’s intriguing theory, to be mulled over at leisure, not 
a bit of strategical luxury, which may safely be ignored, but 
a thing essential, imperative, on which depends the possibility, 
or the impossibility of victory. 

Among the multiplicity of fronts along which the United 
Nations are fighting, there are undoubtedly many on which 
appreciable victories are not to be expected for a long time 
to come, and where, moreover, considerable reverses must be 
regarded as inevitable. This being so, should we not pay 
special attention to the only front on which united efforts 
have a good chance of bringing about a great victory, more 
than compensating for those reverses? This is of the utmost 
importance not only for the encouragement of the United 
Nations and the depressing effect on the morale of the axis 
countries, but also for the upsetting of Hitler’s schemes to 
win over to his side the remaining neutral countries. 

I do not think, ladies and gentlemen, that any of us desires 
to perpetuate a situation, in which, whenever we open our 
newspaper or switch on our radio, we read or hear of fresh 
vantage points occupied by the enemy, of fresh enemy victories 
and achievements, of untiring diplomatic activity on the part 
of the enemy, while we can only guess where the next blow 
will be dealt—on the northern sector of the Soviet front, or 
on the southern, in Turkey, Sweden, Spain, Cyprus, or Malta. 
The very fact that we have such a broad field for our guesses 
shows how advantageous is the enemy’s position, compelling 
us to scatter our forces. Isn’t it time for us to make Hitler 
rack his brains and wonder where his enemies will direct 
their next blows, on which part of the continent they will 
land troops? Isn’t it time to compel him to scatter his 
forces a little? That is what united efforts are needed for, 
and not united efforts in the abstract, or at some future date. 
I mean united efforts now, for the definite purpose of inflict- 
ing defeat on Hitler on the only front where this is possible. 
Victory may be long in coming if one state has to exhaust its 
major forces in today’s military operations, while another har- 
bors them for possible operations at some indefinite time in 
the future. Our efforts must be united for simultaneous action. 

But the infliction of defeat and the attainment of victory 
cannot be our ultimate aim. United efforts are required also 
for the final eradication of the Nazi-fascist tree with its 
poisoned fruits, for the healing of the wounds suffered by 
humanity in this blood-thirsty war, for the creation on a new 
basis of future economic and political international relations. 
It seems to me that the more easily we can achieve united 
efforts now, all participants in the struggle making about 
equal sacrifices, the more successful will be our united efforts 
for the organization of the peace—a true peace—based on 
unity and concord. 


United Action — NOW? 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING—"The Russion front is the most important 
battleground. . . . The delivery of supplies to Russia may not be 
enough. And far more drastic action may be necessary... ." 


HANSON BALDWIN—". . . The next few months in Russia may hold 
the clue to the future of the world." 


DOROTHY THOMPSON—"A victory of Russia will leave the Western 
world intact—and liberate it. A defeat of Russia will plunge us and 
the globe into chaos." 


MARK SULLIVAN—". . . Britain, with our help, should take the ini- 
tiative in a full dress attack upon Germany.” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—" ... An offensive in Western 
Europe which was in itself a failure might still, by taking the weight 
off Russia, decide the outcome of the whole war." 


NEW YORK TIMES—"lt is the hour to weigh terrible risks against 
the terrible danger of taking no risks, and to judge every risk by one 
criterion: Any move that can keep Hitler from winning now is a move 
to defeat him forever.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE—"There are a thousand places we 


can lose the war, but only one place we can win it. That is Berlin." 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM—'"The Russian Front should have 


first call now." 


NEW YORK POST—"Wake up ... the Spring offensive has begun. 
It can be met only by offensive action, surprises, the creation of a 
Second front in Europe... . " 
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BOOKS = (Continued from page 27) 


CGUERRILLA WarFarE by “Yank Levy”, 
Preface by Lt. Col. Joseph I. Greene. 
Penguin Books, Inc., New York and 
the Infantry Journal, Washington. 25c. 


ECAUSE of the importance of this 

book the editors of the Infantry 
Journal collaborated in its publication. 
The author, a Canadian, saw guerrilla 
fighting in Spain as a member of the 
International Brigade. He is now an 
instructor in Guerrilla Warfare for the 
British Home Guard. The book gives 
a historical survey of guerrilla fighting 
throughout history, points to its growing 
role in modern warfare with its extreme 
mobility and the increased importance of 
supply lines, and analyzes all types of 
guerrilla operations. The book contains 
numerous references to the guerrilla 
operations in the Soviet Union. 


RUSSIA’S TRADE UNIONS 
(Continued from page 24) 


To the diverse and various activities 
of the trade unions, directed toward max- 
imum utilization of all resources in the 
country’s war effort, the war has added 
numerous specific tasks. 

Among these wartime tasks are the 
extensive training of nurses and ambu- 
lance workers, the collection of subscrip- 
tions to the defense fund, care for the 
wounded, improvement of hospital equip- 
ment and organization of assistance in 
the military training of the population 
and the assumption of patronage over 
and the adoption of war orphans. 


This description of new union func- 
tions was made as part of a comment 
by the union secretary on the develop- 
ment of the Stakhanov movement for 
still greater efficiency and output in 


the production of needed war materials. 
While praising the increase in the num- 
ber of “200 Per Centers’—those who 
have more than doubled their output 
quota—he also stressed the fact that 
“all the little things of life’’ are likewise 
taken care of by the trade unions. For 
their duty is “to provide the men who 
fight the battle of production with 
the best conditions for doing their duty 
to their country and the Red Army at 
the front”. 

The experience of the Russian unions 
in all phases of war has been so exten- 
sive it is natural that the British unions 


should have turned to them for instruc- ° 


tions and guidance especially in the 
most critical matter of production. 
The British unions were particularly 
grateful to have the good suggestions 
made by the Russian trade union 
delegation that recently visited Britain’s 
factories. 

As reported in the March Soviet 
Russia Today the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council, the war alliance of the 
British and Russian unions, has had 
a powerful and stimulating effect on 
the British battle of production. It 
has also proved to the Russian fighters 
that the British unionists are united 
with them in the joint job of smashing 
the Axis marauders. 

On the basis of this development it 
seems very clear that American unions 
too could make a very fruitful alliance 
with their Russian brothers. The latter 
can certainly teach us a lot about pro- 
duction, a lot about union democracy, 


a lot about social insurance and labor 
protection, about workers’ education 
and war mobilization. They can give 
us plenty of lessons in how to fight an 
effective offensive war against the 
world enemy of trade unionism, the 
Axis alliance. 

It is time for the trade union leaders 
of the United States to follow the 
lead of Sir Walter Citrine and his 
colleagues of the British union move- 
ment and lay aside all prejudices 
against the Soviet workers and their 
unions. The foremost enemies of fas- 
cism, it should now be realized, were 
always the Russian workers’ organiza- 
tions. It is time for us to fall in step 
with them in the great united effort 
of all free peoples against the common 
enemy of unionism and democracy. 

An American-British-Soviet Trade 
Union Council is the next step in 
labor’s growing war effort. It would 
be one of the most significant contribu- 
tions labor could make toward the 
cause for which we are fighting. 

Last October the British Trade 
Union Congress sent an official dele- 
gation of five to Moscow and the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council 
was then established. A similar dele- 
gation of CIO and AFL leaders going 
to Moscow this summer might bring 
about the formation of a United Na- 
tions Trade Union War Council. 
Hitler and Martin Dies would not 
like such a move. But it would be 
hailed by workers everywhere as a 
mighty move in the direction of victory. 


MOSCOW by H.W. L. DANA 


Lines Written in December, 1941 


OSCOW-—+he thoughts of all men turn to you. 
Your name that throbs with sound of bells and guns 
And pulse-beats of two hundred million men 


Goes pounding through our blood today and starts 


A deep exultant tumult in our hearts. 


Moscow—long-long ago, your Kremlin chimes 
Rang on the frosty air like angels’ songs, 

And sunset, blazing on your golden domes, 

Once seemed to dazzled, blinded eyes 


A vision of the heavenly paradise. 


Moscow—for centuries invaders came, 


Lured by that lustre, pounding at your gates. 


The mighty army of Napoleon 


Turned back, retreating from your burning spires 
Through snow-filled darkness reddened by your fires. 


Moscow—at last your revolution broke 


In thunder, reverberating through the world 
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Shaking the nations to their utmost roots, 
Challenging the powers of old tyranny, 
And telling truths that set the people free. 


Moscow—once more an enemy has come, 
Seeking to conquer you with tanks and planes. 


But all your millions rise to your defense, 
And through the smoke of battle drive the foe 
Across the bitter tracks of endless snow. 


Moscow—today through your Red Square 
Red Army men go forth to victory, 
The singing millions pass by Lenin's tomb, 


While Kremlin chimes peal forth and all around 
They hear the Internationale resound. 


Moscow—tonight your millions sleep secure 
Beneath the blanket of the fallen snow, 


On high your Red Flag flying in the wind, 
Above your slowly healing battle scars 


You lift your star-topped towers towards the stars. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





I understand that Dr. 


Question: 
Henry E. Sigerist writes for your mag- 


azine. Would you please submit this 
letter to him for an answer? 

I am a student of abnormal psychol- 
ogy. Recently, I have read that the rate 
of mental diseases in the Soviet Union 
has decreased since the Revolution. I 
have sought statistics on mental disease in 
the Soviet Union to support this state- 
ment but have been unable to find any. 

Will you please tell me if there has 
been a decrease of mental disease in 
that country and also if this decrease has 
been due to the new social order in that 
country.—A. N., Detroit, Mich. 


Answer: In accordance with the wishes 
of our correspondent we submitted the 
question to Dr. Sigerist whose reply 
follows: 

“T regret to say that I have no recent 
statistics on the incidence of mental dis- 
eases in the Soviet Union. 

“In my book, ‘Socialized Medicine in 
the Soviet Union,’ New York, 1937, on 
page 283 I quote Karanovich, head of the 
Section of Psychiatric Service of the 
Commissariat of Public Health of the 
RSFSR. According to him, there were 
in 1936 three mental patients for every 
1,000 persons in the USSR, while there 
were seven in the United States and 
eight in Germany, and ten in Italy for 
every 1,000 population. There can be no 
doubt that the incidence of mental dis- 
eases has decreased considerably in the 
USSR as a result of the social security 
enjoyed by every Soviet citizen.” 


Question: I have heard the various 
statements as to the degree of literacy 
attained by the Soviet population. Could 
you please print some data—W. G., 
Sheridan, Ore. 


Answer: According to the census fig- 
ures of 1939, which did not include the 
Western Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
Russia and other new republics, the per- 
centage of literacy of the population, 
male and female, over 9 years of age 
was 81.2 per cent The literacy among 
males showed a larger percentage than 
that among women. The highest liter- 
acy percentage was shown in the group 
of the population between the ages of 9 
and 49, which was 86.3 per cent. 

These figures disclose the remarkable 
progress achieved between 1926, the year 
of the previous census and 1939. The 
1926 census showed total literacy for 
men and women of only 51.1 per cent. 
This already presented a great step 
ahead from tsarist times. 

The largest cultural progress as shown 
by the percentages of literacy was 
achieved in the formerly backward re- 
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gions of Russia. Thus the Tadzhik Re- 
public showed a 3.7 per cent literacy in 
1926 as against 71.7 per cent literacy in 
1939. The Kirghiz Republic showed 15.1 
per cent literacy in 1926 and 70 per cent 
in 1939. The Uzbek Republic 10.6 per 
cent in 1926 and 67.8 per cent in 1939. 
The cultural progress of the women 
in these republics is even greater than 
the above figures would indicate, for the 
level of literacy among women in these 
republics was much lower than among 
men. For example, in the Tadzhik Re- 
public the literacy among women was 
less than 1 per cent in 1926 and in the 
Uzbek Republic only 6.5 per cent. 


Question: Is there a way of finding out 
the whereabouts of a family that left a 
district in the USSR now occupied by the 
Nazis?—M. Z., New Haven, Conn. 


Answer: There is an organization in 
the USSR that supplies information on 
the resettlement of people from occupied 
areas. The organization, called The 
Central Information Bureau, is located 
in Buguruslan, Chkalovskaya Province, 
USSR. You may write to them for the 
information or cable with reply prepaid. 


Question: Reading Ambassador Da- 
vies’ book, “Mission to Moscow,” I find 
that the government of the Soviet Union 
issued 20 years’ interest-bearing defense 
bonds in 1937. Are there enough of a 
well-to-do section of the population able 
to buy these bonds as an investment? 


M. S., San Juan, P.R. 


Answer: Yes, there is a very large 
well-to-do section of the population. The 
latest statistics available on that subject 
for 1939 showing this section to be 50 
million individuals. Almost every third 
person of the 170 million Soviet popula- 
tion at that time was such an investor, 
their investment totalling almost 26 bil- 
lion rubles. 

These investments went to develop- 
ment of Soviet industry and agriculture 
and Soviet defense. The dividend on this 
investment is the coming victory of the 
Soviet Union over the Nazi invaders. 
The particular loan that Mr. Davies 
had reference to was the loan which the 
government called “for the strengthening 
of the defense.” The issue was to 
amount to 4 billion rubles and was over- 
subscribed by almost one billion rubles. 

The peoples’ savings, as represented in 
these bonds, accounted for 11.5 per cent 
of all the capital investments of the 
USSR during the First Five Year Plan 
and 13.8 per cent of the capital invest- 
ment, which amounted to 137.5 billion 
rubles, during the Second Five Year Plan. 


Question: How does the Soviet Union 
handle the liquor problem? Is there pro- 
hibition?—F. E. D., Kalispell, Mont. 


Answer: There is no prohibition of 
liquor manufacture or sales in the 
USSR. However, much attention has 
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been paid to the liquor problem through 
the medium of propaganda and social 
pressure, by scientific exposition of the 
evils of alcoholism and finally by medical 
and psychiatric attention to those who 
were addicted to alcohol. 

Also the increased use of light wines, 
beer and non-alcoholic drinks has gone 
a long way toward lessening the use of 
hard liquor; especially the celebrated 
drink of vodka. Certain restrictions of 
hours and places of sale are in practice. 
During the present war time additional 
regulations for the further cutting down 
on the use of alcohol have been intro- 
duced. The curtailment of production 
of alcoholic drinks was necessary, both 
from the point of view of diverting the 
alcohol to industrial uses and from the 
viewpoint of public morale. 


Question: Can you please advise 
whether the book by A. Yugow, “Russia’s 
Economic Front,” is an accurate apprais- 
al, as it purports to be, of the three Five 
Year Plans?—M. S., New York City. 


Answer: An exhaustive answer to this 
question would really turn into a review 
of the book which we cannot do in this 
section without infringing on the book 
review department. However, we will 
attempt to summarize our opinion. 

The book contains a great deal of 
factual information which is correct. 
However, the student looking for in- 
formation would be confused by the po- 
litical commentaries of an author in 
constant conflict between an apparent de- 
sire to present objectively the facts of 
Soviet industrial and social progress and 
the compulsions of a Menshevik opponent 
of the Soviet regime and its method of 
industrialization. The author's criticisms 
are at variance with the facts he himself 
presents, 

The peculiar difficulty of the author, 
which he resolves at the expense of ma- 
ligning the Soviet Union, comes to the 
fore especially when he deals with the 
Soviet planning, the nature of the plan- 
ning, its achievements and the social 
trends in the USSR. He just cannot bear 
to call the Soviet Union a Socialist state 
and since he cannot quite bring himself 
to call it a totalitarian state either, he 
comes to the conclusion that it is no state 
at all, that it is in flux and that anything 
may come out of it. 

His charges that the Soviet Union is 
not a planned economy and that there is 
a lot of management but no planning, 
would in ordinary times deserve some 
critical attention, because here is where 
the author works off his particular 
spleen. But today, when the whole world 
is admiring Soviet economy and its social 
farsightedness, its long range planning 
and its brilliant industrial and military 
successes, these very belabored chapters 
can be easily dismissed. 
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On Our Tenth Anniversary 


To THE EprTor: 


I am enclosing five dollars to help in the 
Drive Fund. This and much more is needed 
and I am sorry it cannot be five hundred. 

Today with the USSR carrying the brunt 
of the attack of the Axis powers, it is more 
necessary than ever before that understand- 
ing between our people and the Soviet citi- 
zens be established and maintained. All 
red-baiters in this nation must be liquidated; 
all skeptics and mis- and uninformed must 
be enlightened. The fact that today the 
USSR is the hope of people who work every- 
where must be spread and then pounded into 
the very marrow of every American old 
and young. Especially the young. This is 
one salient instance where the truth shall in- 
deed make us free. 

Soviet Russia Today is the greatest in- 
strument in our nation to bring the truth 
to our peoples about the land of the Soviets. 
These people starting with less than nothing 
have made socialism work and their daily 
activities constitute a blueprint, a plan for 
making this way of life work for all. Ergo. 
learn their trials, tribulations and successful 
terminations of all probiems and decide just 
how this mass of material can be adapted to 
our own aggravated problems. ... And it is 
SRT’s job to keep us informed on this great 
social experiment. To be correct, it was once 
-an experiment; but today, as Lincoln Steffens 
said, “it is the Future and it works.” 


Theodore Mahaffey 
El Centro, Calif. 


To THe Eprror: 


It is a privilege to celebrate the 10th an- 
niversary of Soviet Russia Today, by making 
the enclosed contribution. I wish I could 
afford to contribute a greater amount, as I 
believe that the work you are doing is of 
inestimable value to the American people, 
as well as to their gallant allies. There is 
ample evidence that the “Jap-Aryan-Fascist” 
fifth column in America will continue to do 
all it can to arouse distrust of our allies, 
largely by misrepresenting the Soviet Union. 
May you succeed in bringing to the Ameri- 
can people the truth about the Soviet Union! 

Thurson M. Hamer 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


To tHe Eprror: 


The current issue seems more beautiful 
and wonderful, and right than ever. 
$2.00 enclosed in response to your call. 
So wish it could be more. Best luck! 
Julia W. Cockcroft 
Seattle, Wash. 


To THe Eprror: 


I wish I could convey to you how much I 
prize “our” magazine. I look anxiously for 
each number and read every bit of it—certain 
articles several times, if there is something 
I want to specially remember. I have been 
taking it about three years—ever since I 
saw the first copy—and so was not as sur- 
prised as most of our people were at the 
magnificent defense Russia has been able to 
put up. The ignorance of our country in re- 
gard to Russia has been unbelievable and 
part of it pure stubbornness. I have given 
quite a few subscriptions where I thought 
they would be appreciated—and they have. 
I had the honor of taking Anna Louise 
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READERS! 


We are proud and gratified when you send 
us words of praise. But we would like to have 
constructive criticism, too. Write and tell us 
how we can improve the magazine, how we 
can best make it serve American unity and 
morale. We will publish as many of your let- 
ters as space permits, and will welcome other 
readers’ comments on them. 


JESSICA SMITH, Editor. 





Strong for a drive when she was in our city 
—several years ago. I would love to meet 
Corliss Lamont and his wife. If any of your 
group ever come here let me know. Again 
let me say how splendid and full of inspiration 
S. R. T. is. It is my favorite (Asia is 2nd) 
among around eighteen publications I get. 
(no trash). May abounding success be yours 
and my love and gratitude to the ones who 
are fighting for us in Russia. 
: M. M. Adams 

San Antonio, Texas 


To THE Eprror: 

Your magazine—Soviet Russia Today— 
is a truthful standard-bearer of democratic 
doctrine and universal justice. 

Wish I could contribute hundred instead 
one dollar. : 

Better luck in future. 

F N. N. Vuckovich 
Jarbridge, Nev. 


To THE EprTor: ' 

Enclosed is $2.00 in bills which my hus- 
band and I are glad to contribute toward 
your campaign to enlarge the sale and 
widen the distribution of Sovtet Russia To- 
day. We are sorry that we cannot send more 
at the present time. 

We think the magazine is very fine and 
interesting, and is doing a most important 
work in spreading the truth about that great, 
heroic nation, Soviet Russia. We wish you 
all possible success with your campaign. 


Elsie B.R 
Silver Spring, Md. - = 


To Tue Eprror: 

Please accept my small contribution for 
S. R. T. Will try and send more, soon. Have 
read, with great interest, “The Soviet Power” 
by the Dean of Canterbury. Have been 
passing it along to others. Truly, a great 
book, about great peoples, written by a 


reat man: 
Mrs. L. Fishmeister 
Au Gres, Mich. 


To THE EprTor: 

In answer to your Feb. 26, 1942, I 
just want to tell you that I am deeply in 
sympathy with the magnificent effort you 
are making to distribute and sell nationally 
the Soviet Russia Today on newsstands, and 
I hope your appeal to friends and sympa- 
thizers will be answered nationally. 

I have just a small business which also sells 
magazines to make a living. I find the general 
people and even most of the workers being 
under the influence of hostile press are still 
ignorant and prejudiced about the Soviet 
Union—so you know how difficult is your 
enterprise. 

I may not be greatly optimistic about the 
outcome of your efforts but I would like 
to see it realized and hope for success with a 
small offer of $1.00. 


N. Egavian 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 














To THe Eprror: 


I heartily endorse your decision to place 
the magazine on the newsstands throughout 
the country. Now is the time when the 
American people should be given the facts 
about the Soviet Union. They are beginning 
to realize that they have been lied to about 
the brave Russian people for the last twenty- 
five years and are willing to learn the truth. 
Enclosed please find check for $5.00 to help 


you in your work. 
G. H. Abel 
Gillette, Wyo. 


To Tue Eprror: 

I am enclosing $2.50: One dollar for 10 
copies of the current issue, and one and 
one-half to renew my subscription. Your 
magazine should be read by every worker in 
America, and so I will help just a little. With 
best wishes for success. W. G. Fielding 


Granite Falls, Wash. 


To Tue Eprror: 


For enclosed $2.00 send the magazine be- 
ginning with your next number March, 1942, 
to my friend. For balance $1.00 send me 7 
extra copies of your March number also, as 
the last month’s extras went like hot cakes. 
You have the very best publication on 
American-Soviet relations published today and 
I will do all I can to boost it. 

Albert Schmutz 
Louisville, Ky. 


Comments on “Soviet Cotton” 


by J. W. Pincus 


To Tue Eprror: 


A copy of your magazine containing the 
article on cotton by Mr. J. W. Pincus has 
been received. The article carried excellent 
information on cotton which we are glad to 
have and refer to our Department of 


Agronomy. 
H. P. Stuckney 
Experiment Station, Georgia 


To Tue Eprror: 


I wish to thank you for the copy of the 
March issue of Soviet Russia Today con- 
taining the article by Mr. Pincus on “Soviet 
Cotton.” It certainly showed remarkable de- 
velopment of cotton production, and I am 
interested in its production. 

A. B. Conner 


College Station, Texas 


To Tue Eprror: 


Allow me to thank you for sending the 
March issue of your magazine Soviet Russia 
Today. The article entitled “Soviet Cotton” 
is most interesting. I enjoyed reading it. I 
appreciate having you call it to my attention. 

Naturally, I am very much interested in 
this subject. For the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture a year ago I wrote a book en- 
titled “ ~ROUND THE WORLD WITH COT- 
TON.” In preparation for this task I studied 
Soviet cotton production to the very best 
of my ability. I am amazed at the progress 
that has been made in the growing of cotton 
in the Soviet Union. It is, I think, one of 
the most amazing achievements of recent 
years throughout the world. 

Paul W. Chapman 
Athens, Georgia 

















The AMERICAN REVIEW 
on the SOVIET UNION 


February-March, 1942 


SOVIET-FAR EAST. ARCTIC LIFE LINE 
SOVIET ARTISTS AND WAR-TIME 
MORALE 


SOVIET INDUSTRY ANSWERS 
STALIN’S THEORY OF THE STATE 


Published bi-monthly Single Copies 25¢ 


RUSSIA AT WAR 


Weekly Bulletin. Among recent issues: 


Women 1N Soviet Derense; RE.icious 
FREEDOM IN THE USSR; Lasor IN THE 
Soviet War Errort; Civitan DeErFENsE 
TRAINING IN THE USSR; THE JEW IN THE 
USSR; Russia AND THE Paciric War; 
Soviet Rep Cross; Sovier ScHOOLS AND 
OEFENSE PREPAREDNESS; KOLA AND Ka- 
RELIA; THE PAciFIC SEABOARD; SOVIET 
WarTIME THEATER; Soviet CENTRAL ASIA; 
Soviet WARTIME BALLET; SovieT WOMEN 
IN THE War. 

5 cents a copy. Bundle orders (minimum 
25) 2 cents a copy. 








Joint subscription to The American Re- 
view on the Soviet Union and Russia at 
War, $2.00 per year in the U. S.; $2.50 
Canada and foreign countries. 





RUSSIAN LANGUAGE CLASSES 
(New York City only) 


AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
56 WEST 45 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











Three BIG Little Books 





The Soviet People at War 
By ALVAH BESSIE 


How the Red Army and the people on 
the home front work together, Soviet 
collective farms and scorched earth — 
guerrilla warfare — all that makes up 
the Soviet people’s war magnificently 
told by Alvah Bessie, noted novelist and 
Lincoln Brigade veteran. 48 pages, 10c 
postpaid. 


Soviet Russia Versus 


° SECOND 
Nazi Germany  {p:tion 


By CORLISS LAMONT 
Large first edition sold out. Corliss 
Lamont has added a new preface and 
several revisions to the second edition of 


this informative pamphlet. 48 pages, 
10c postpaid. 


The Molotov Paper 
On Nazi Atrocities 
The full official text of the Molotov 
paper giving the evidence of the atroc- 


ities perpetrated by the Nazi occupation 
troops. _5e postpaid. 


Publications of the American 
Council on Soviet Relations 


Special rates in lots of ten copies or 
more. For information write to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The “muzhik 
myth" blasted— 
Saigina, collec- 
tive farm woman 
of the Chkalov 
Region, repairs 
her tractor 












EXPLODED MYTHS — (Continued from page 14) 


were mowed down in tens of thousands. 
Contesting every inch of ground and 
scorching it with torch and dynamite, 
they fell back to the gates of Moscow. 
Then the turning of the tide, and the 
Red Army swept forward in that 
counter offensive which in the words 
of General MacArthur, “In scale and 
grandeur is the greatest military 
achievement in all history.” 

Not less generous are the tributes 
now paid by the American press and 
military experts. And by the public, 
too, as it begins to understand how 
formidable in size and power was the 
German Juggernaut that rolled over 
the Soviet frontiers last June. Four 
times greater than in 1914, according 
to the United States Department of 
War. Then with only 123 German 
divisions available for the two fronts, 
the Kaiser threw against the Russians 
less than 50 divisions—11 of his own, 
3814 of the Austrians. In this war, 
Hitler at the start, hurled against the 
Russians an army of 220 divisions with 
the aim of crushing them quickly and 
completely. And they advanced at the 
peak of their strength, flushed with 
their series of victories in the West. 
Single-handed, the Soviets had to bear 
the onslaught of an immensely larger 
and more powerful German army than 
was engaged by the land forces of 
the five great powers in the last war. 
Now another hundred Nazi divisions 
have moved in for the big spring of- 
fensive. And on top of that a hundred 
more from Rumania, Hungary, Fin- 
land. 

What will be the outcome of the 
titanic conflict ? No one longer questions 
the prowess of the Red Army, the 


morale and toughness of its soldiers, © 


the skill and strategy of its leaders. But 
in this war of machines so much de- 
pends upon tanks, airplanes and artil- 
lery. Given these, there can be no 
doubt how the Red Army will acquit 
itself. Then, what Hitler triumphantly 


announced as “the greatest campaign 
in history,” turned into disaster and 
defeat, will stand out in Churchill’s 
words, as “the greatest blunder in his- 
tory.” 





In all this there is little new to con- 
sistent readers of Soviet Russia Today. 
For ten years this magazine has been 
faithfully telling the Soviet story in its 
articles, editorials, book reviews and 
pictures, describing and appraising the 
achievements of the revolution. It 
might perhaps have dwelt more upon 
certain negative aspects in keeping with 
Pravda’s advice to its village corres- 
pondents, “Write about everything 
in Soviet life which gives joy or 
pain to your heart; not only our suc- 
cesses but all our sad failures." How- 
ever, with almost all newspapers and 
periodicals—even those pluming them- 
selves on their objectivity—concentrat- 
ing on Soviet failures, setbacks and 
blunders, perhaps further enlargement 
on them would be a work of superero- 
gation. 

Be that as it may, in the face of 
events in Russia, which of the monthly 
magazines has proved to be the best 
guide to Russian realities? Of all the 
magazines in America which one has 
given the fullest, fairest picture of the 
Soviets? One can answer that by ask- 
ing another question. Who have been 
startled and taken aback by the mag- 
nificent resistance of the Red Army? 
Who have cherished these myths and 
illusions about the Soviets which they 
are now forced to discard? Certainly 
not the readets of Soviet Russia 
Today. \t may be that the Soviets 
are doing better than they dared to 
hope. But they are not mystified, 
dumbfounded or reduced to a state 
bordering on shell shock as in the case 
of those who took their information 
from other sources. On the basis of 
what they read in this magazine, they 
were led to expect the Soviet people 
and army to do very much as they are 
doing. 

For a decade Soviet Russia Today 
has done yeoman service in working for 
a better understanding between Amer- 
ica and the Soviet Union. Still greater 
services await it in the coming decade, 
when in those words of Maxim Litvinov 
written about “Mission to Moscow,” 
“the two countries which have become 
companions in arms will, after the 
fighting is over, be busied with the 
common tasks of reconstruction.” 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS. 

















CAPTURED INTO 
FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 21) 


scattered in hundreds of thousands of 
copies over the fighting front and over 
Germany itself, is the first large anti- 
Hitler demonstration by Germans who 
are not refugees. Meanwhile the 
Germans in exile throughout the world 
have multiplied their efforts to en- 
courage the German people to speak 
up. German writers in Moscow 
broadcast frequently to Germany. 
From Mexico Ludwig Renn, Anna 
Seghers, Egon Erwin Kisch and Bodo 
Uhse speak; from Hollywood Heinrich 
Mann, Lion Feuchtwanger and Berth- 
old Brecht have issued a call; Thomas 
Mann and Berthold Viertel have 
spoken by short-wave; in New York 
the literary group ‘““The Tribune” led 
by Friedrich Alexan and _ including 
such writers as Oskar Maria Graf, 
F. C. Weiskopf, Alfred Kantorowicz 
and Albert Ehrenstein has organized 
one gathering after another—the better 
Germany is united in its efforts to tear 
the German soul away from Hitler. 

We are not wishful thinkers. We 
admit frankly that so far the results 
have been disappointing. It is clear 
that the German people have not yet 
understood that they must collaborate 
in the overthrow of Hitler. But they 
are not entirely to blame if they do 
not grasp that fact so quickly. The 
wretched Weimar Republic did little 
or nothing to develop the political 
consciousness of the German people. 
We remember only too well how 
during the first World War Germany 
was divided into two camps: a pro- 
Kaiser Germany bent on world con- 
quest and an anti-Kaiser Germany 
which was against the war, even 
against a German victory. But the 
second group did nothing to stop the 
war even when the defeat of the pro- 
Kaiser’s Germany appeared _increas- 
ingly evident. The still-born Revo- 
lution of 1918 came as a gift from 
above after the Kaiser had fled to 
Holland. 

Then, after the new masters took 
the Kaiser’s place the Revolution was 
sidetracked, again from above, and it 
came punctually to a halt. There was 
no serious attempt to educate the people 
socially and politically. The result was 
Hitler. A people conscious of a com- 
mon faith and common purpose would 
never have permitted his rise to power. 
Undoubtedly there are a great many 
foes of Hitler in Germany today but 
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it appears that they are as apathetic 
as were formerly most of the opponents 
of Kaiser Wilhelm. If we now appeal 
desperately to the German people and 
tell them that they have to fight for 
their own liberation, that they must 
share in the dangers and sacrifices 
connected with the struggle, we must 
not get impatient with them if they 
do not respond to us at once. Even 
if there are many who no longer believe 
in the Nazi uniform, it will still be a 
while yet before they take it off. 

But from the behavior of thousands 
of Nazis who cross the front lines and 
who, as soon as they come to their 
senses, open their mouths to curse 
Hitler; from the appeals of hundreds 
of thousands in the prison camps call- 
ing upon their comrades in the Third 
Reich, the largest prison camp of all, to 
rise up—from all these signs of despair, 
rage and encouragement we detect the 
first sounds wrested from the silence 
of the German people. 

Translated by J. M. Bernstein. 


THE FIRST 300 DAYS 
(Continued from page 17) 


Staraya Russa and formed the northern 
arm of the huge pincers threatening 
the Smolensk-Vyazma-Rzhev area. The 
southern arm of this pincers was 
formed by the other breakthrough in 
the Bryn Forest which cut through the 
main railroad line at Lyudinovo and 
Kirov. In the center, in front of Mos- 
cow, the German stronghold of Ma- 
zhaisk was recaptured January 20. Up 
north the German lines were pushed 
back several miles before Leningrad, 
easing the siege somewhat. Down south 
the Red Army effected landings in the 
Crimea, recapturing the Kerch peninsu- 
la, Feodosia, Evpatoria and easing the 
siege of Sevastopol. 

Third Period. The huge central pin- 
cers were closed still further by the 
thrust into the northeastern corner of 
white Russia (Usvyat, Gorodok) and 
by the capture of Dorogobuzh. Mar- 
shal Timoshenko pushed a deep wedge 
toward Dniepropetrovsk capturing the 
junction of Lozovaya, and pushing to 
the Berestovaya river. This might be 
called the period of preparation for the 
encirclement of the German strong 
points. Comparatively little ground 
was gained because the Soviet wedges 
began to curve around the strong-points 
instead of thrusting deeper westward. 

Fourth Period. The 16th German 
Army was encircled on February 25. 
Sychevka was captured on March 8, 
thus almost isolating the German 


stronghold at Rzhev. Novomoskovsk, 
on the approaches to Dniepropetrovsk, 
was taken on March 7. A series of 
small-scale, but solid and powerful 
flanking movements were effected 
around the strongholds of Schluessel- 
burg, Novgorod, Staraya Russa, Rzhev, 
Orel, Kursk, Kharkov, Stalino. 

Fifth Period. This period was ush- 
ered in, in mid-March, by the Soviet 
communiques beginning to report daily 
that ‘“‘no important changes had taken 
place at the front.” This lack of 
“changes” was being caused by the very 
character of the operations. On one 
hand the Red Army was hammering 
at the strongholds, sparing its men, but 
lavishly expending artillery ammuni- 
tion, mines and bombs, taking its time. 
On the other hand counter-combats or 
head-on clashes were taking place on 
the western approaches to these strong- 
holds between the besieging Soviet 
troops and the German relief divisions, 
prematurely sent in by the German 
High Command te break the siege of 
its strongholds. 

At this writing the Soviet commu- 
niques have again begun to mention 
“offensive operations by our troops.” 

The second turning point of the war 
may be at hand. 


The German losses during the five- 
months’ period of the Soviet offensive are 
dificult to compute because the Soviet 
High Command has not yet issued a com- 
prehensive communique on the subject. 
However, we know from that source that 
during the first month of the Soviet of- 
fensive the Germans lost 1,200,000 killed, 
wounded and missing, 3,000 tanks, 2,600 
planes and 3,000 guns. The Red Army 
lost 434,000 killed and wounded, 2,000 
tanks, 1,300 planes and about 2,500 guns. 

The Soviet High Command has issued 
partial figures for specific sectors and for 
limited time periods (usually ten-day pe- 
riods). Some of them have been cited 
in the previous section. One has reached 
us at this writing. It comes from the 
Leningrad front where during April 1-11 
the Germans lost 9,000 killed and tre- 
mendous quantities of materiel. From 
these fragmentary reports it is quite safe 
to assume that another million Germans 
has been knocked out of the fight during 
the last four months. By applying the 
same reasoning as above to this total we 
come to the conclusion that another mil- 
lion Germans has been added to the total 
of killed and permanently incapacitated. 
In other words, the German Army in 
ten months has lost about 5,000,000 men, 
or one-third of its potential maximum 
strength. A good guess would be that 
the Red Army has permanently lost close 
to 2,500,000 men. 

With this altered balance of man- 
power the German-Soviet war enters its 
crucial, and perhaps final, phase. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 




















SPANISH — PORTUGUESE 


THE LANGUAGES OF THE HOUR 


Opportunity today points 
southward. There, below 
the Rio Grande, are teem- 
ing millions, alive with 
desire for the things of 
life, with steadily grow- 
ing purchasing power, 
with goods to sell or exchange. They have aspi- 
rations, thoughts, a literature, an art and a cul- 
ture, that dates back before Plymouth Rock. 
Yet there’s a barrier keeping us from knowing 
these people and keeping them from knowing 
us. A barrier more formidable than a Chinese 
wall, the barrier of speech. We do not talk the 
same language. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR NEIGHBORS 
They are busily learning English, knowing its im- 
portance. We must learn Spanish or Portuguese 
or both if we are going to ever really understand 
our neighbors, a thing more important to us to- 
day than in pre-war days. Every statesman from 
the President and Mr. Cordell Hull down to the 
humblest tradesman and technician who knows 
those countries urges the mastery of Spanish and 
Portuguese as the first and most important step 
in better inter-American relations. 





Spanish or Portuguese is easy to learn. They are 
simple in pronunciation, rhythm and expression. 
Because of the large number of Latin words in 
English, English-speaking people find Spanish a 
familiar language. Half the vocabulary is 
grasped at a glance. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DISCOVERY 


Linguaphone is a revolutionary discovery which 
takes the drudgery out of learning another lan- 
guage. This easy, zatural method enables you to 
speak almost from the beginning. Clear voices 
of native men and women talk about everyday 
matters, such as the home, shopping, travel, 
business, dining, etc. All are discussed in 
natural useable language. 


AN HOUR A DAY—AND A NEW 
LANGUAGE IS YOURS 


You read a lesson in the book and as you read, 
you hear the words pronounced perfectly at a 


graded speed. 








Soon you repeat and you discover that you have 
mastered the meaning and pronunciation of 85 
to 100 words in a foreign idiom. Thus, step by 
step, LINGUAPHONE takes you through a 
series of easy lessons and you acquire the vocab- 
ulary of an educated foreigner. One hour a day 
is what most LINGUAPHONE students re- 
quire, although many have made satisfactory 
progress devoting only 15 minutes daily. 


LINGUAPHONE is not a short cut—it has 
been scientifically prepared and is pedagogically 
sound. It has won the enthusiastic praise of 
thousands of teachers and laymen. More than 
14,000 schools have acquired LINGUAPHONE 
—more than a million students use it. 


FREE BOOK TELLS THE STORY 


Send today for LINGUAPHONE FOR LAN- 
GUAGES, the booklet which explains this re- 
markable method. 


29 LANGUAGES 


Linguaphone Institute is a veritable linguistic university 
in the number of language courses it offers. Twenty-nine 
language courses are now available: 


SPANISH CZECH FINNISH 
SWEDISH GREEK HINDUSTANI 
PORTUGUESE JAPANESE HAUSA 
CHINESE MALAY ARABIC 
LATIN FRENCH ITALIAN 
ESPERANTO RUSSIAN HEBREW 
AFRIKAANS ENGLISH BENGALI 
GERMAN PERSIAN EFIK 

POLISH IRISH DUTCH 
SYRIAC NORWEGIAN 


And scores of study-units in English speech, diction, 
vocabulary building, pronunciation, dramatics, etc. 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 Rockefeller Center 
New York City 


Without cost or obligation please send me the Lingua- 
phone Book. 
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Comments on 
The Soviets Expected It 


The publication of this notable book 
marks the twentieth anniversary of 
Anna Louise Strong’s _ services. 
There have been a number of other 
Americans who have achieved fine 
things in this field of American- 
Soviet relations. But I cannot think 
of one of them whose work stands 
up so well over so long a period. 


CORLISS LAMONT 


Anna Louise Strong holds a dis- 
tinguished and distinctive position 
in that small group of writers who 
can be called journalistic histor- 
ians. To their writings the scholars 
of tomorrow will turn to get the 
flesh and blood to put around the 
dry bones of official documents in 
order that the past may live again. 


HARRY F. WARD 


Solidly documented and abounds in 
innumerable human touches that 
speak with a louder voice than the 
most eloquent statistics. This ability 
to refer at all points to the living 
people of Russia,to make them speak 
for us so that we may hear their 
voices, bridges a gap too frequently 
present in much writing about the 
Socialist sixth of the world. At the 
same time the author presents in 
startling juxtaposition facts and 
figures that enable us to perceive 
in graphic form the nature of our 
great ally’s strength. 


ALVAH BESSIE | 





The Book of 


the Hour 


Contents 


I. Russians Are | 


People 


II. Something to ; 


Fight For 
Ill. Stalin 
IV. Building for 
Total Defense 


V. Beyond the 
Urals 

VI. The Modern- 
ized Red Army 

VII. The Army and 

the People 

VIII. Smashing the 

Fifth Column 


IX. The Fight for 


Peace Fails 


X. The March Into 
Poland 
XI. Building the 
Buffer Belt 
XII. The Baltic 
Goes Soviet 
XIII. The Pact 


That Blocked 
Hitler 


XIV. War of the 
Whole People 


XV. The World 
Lines Up 


—and bringing you 
the decisive facts 


behind 


headlines, one of 


to-day’s 


the years outstand- 
ing books— 


Your 


Opportunity 


to get a copy of “The Soviets Expected It” 
and a full year’s subscription to the only 
_ American monthly magazine on the Soviet 
Union — both for the price of the sub- 


scription alone! Book and _ subscription 


only $1.50. 





Other Comments ; Stuffed with facts, anec- 
dotes, background, ques- 
tions and answers . . . a piece of super journalism .. . Miss 
Strong’s book should perform a great service. . . . There is 
hardly a question concerning the great struggle that she has not 
answered firmly. . . . Miss Strong writes so convincingly about 
the U.S.S.R. because she really knows it. 
—San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 


Goes far toward explaining Soviet success against Germany. 
—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 


Has much of value for the puzzled citizen trying to sift the 
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truth from vast masses of propaganda. 

ttawa (Can.) Evening Journal 
Will add something to the knowledge of a reader discerning 
enough to encourage mental questions whenever they occur, 
which will not be infrequently. — Boston Herald 


Miss Strong, whose extended travel and residence in Russia dur- 
ing the past: twenty-five years have made her an authority, here 
offers her prose graph of events and conditions leading to the 
Russo-German war . . . forceful concise chapters . . . forward 
focussed observations and opinions. 

—The Argonaut, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. SS6. 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.50 for which please send me a copy of THE SOVIETS EXPECTED IT by Anna Louise Strong and 
enter my subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year. 


Name . 
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